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ANSWER  THESE 

QUESTIONS? 


1. Should  cleaning  rod  be  UMd  to 
clean  trombone  Inelde  elide*? 
Why? 

2I>o  you  know  how  to  wrap  a 
trombone  rleanliiil  rod  properly? 

3  Should  cornet  valve  ewah  he  ueed 
with  cloth  threaded  ihrouph  the 
eye? 

4  How  can  you  oil  a  French  horn 
rotary  valve  without  takinft  It 
apart? 

5  What  extra  precaution  should 
valve  Instrument  olayers  take 
with  their  valves  after  a  parade 
or  outdcMtr  concert? 

6  Should  piston  he  used  to  lap  out 
a  dent  In  the  casInA?  Why? 

7  What  happens  to  valves  when  mu¬ 
sicians  chew  ftum  while  playlnft? 

Scan  all  kinds  of  lacquer  be  re¬ 
moved  with  alcohol? 

9  What  Is  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
keep  a  loose  post  In  a  wood  In¬ 
strument  from  turning? 

in  What  Is  a  quick,  easy  way  to 
lU  tlfthten  a  clvlnet  tenon  or  bell 
rinft? 

n  Should  a  clarinet  or  other  key  In¬ 
strument  be  laid  on  Its  side  dur- 
Inft  a  playind  enftaftement?  Why? 
4  0  What  are  two  precautlims  every 
\£,  clarinet  and  oboe  player  should 
take  to  avoid  broken  tenons? 

4  Q  What  are  the  standard  meanings 
It}  of  the  following!  knuckle,  crook, 
port,  venturi,  spatule,  llftature, 
bit,  stocking,  baluster? 

W  Should  brass  Instruments  be 
sKired  near  the  furnace  room? 


TO  THE  LIFE  OF  YOUR 


INSTRUMENT 


PAGES 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
COVERS  AU  MAKES  J 
OF  INSTRUMENTS/ 


YOUR  BAND  INSTRUMENT  MUSJ  LAST! 

Your  band  instrument  must  last  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  No  new 
instruments  are  being  manufactured  for  civilian  use.  That’s  why  it  is 
vitally  important  for  you  to  keep  your  instrument  in  tip-top  condition 
at  all  times;  and  that’s  why  you  need  this  new  and  helpful  book,  “How 
lo  Care  For  Your  Instrument.’’  This  manual  covers  all  makes.  Its 
40  pages  are  crammed  full  of  suggestions  on  how  to  make  any  bant! 
instrument  last  longer — not  just  Conn  instruments,  but  all  makes. 
Complete  instructions  on  what  to  do  and  not  to  do,  with  46  illustra¬ 
tions  covering  all  types  of  wind  and  percussion  instruments. 

NO  OTHER  SINGLE  BOOK  LIKE  IT! 


I'he  information  in  this  hook  is  authorita¬ 
tive,  comprising  the  cumulative  knowledge 
and  experience  of  band  instrument  de¬ 
signers,  builders,  repair  men  and  profes¬ 
sional  musicians.  In  no  other  singk  hook  can 
you  find  tuth  valuable  and  helpful  informa¬ 
tion.  You‘11  find  the  answers  to  these  and 


hundreds  of  other  questions  on  instrument 
care  in  this  book.  Forty  pages  of  clear  and 
complete  instructions  to  help  make  every 
instrument  play  better  and  last  longer. 
Profusely  illustrated!  Worth  many  times 
its  small  cost.  See  your  local  Conn  dealer 
or  send  lOc  for  yours  today! 


C.  G.  CONN,  LTD.,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


CONN 

INSTRUMENTS 


-WORTH  FAR  MORE 


ORDER  YOUR  COPY  TOD  A  Y 


Soifiet  Hymn  R^leaamd 
by  Broadctui  Munc,  Inc. 

liouls  Untarmayar.  dIaUafulahad  Amar- 
leM  poat,  haa  wiittan  English  lyiica  to 
n«w  Sovlat  antbam.  Mr.  Untarmayar 
ttH,  "I  found  anitlnc  lyrlca  to  tha  new 
KMBlan  anthem  an  inaplrlnr  taak.  Of 
coarae,  the  Unas  should  not  ba  judsed  as 
yeatry  by  thamsalTas.  They  are  an  at- 
ampt  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible 
a  the  meaning  of  the  orlsinal  Russian, 
iMiinf  In  mind  that  tha  first  reauire- 
■tat  of  aU  Bonr  lyrics  Is  that  the  words 
ks  simple  and  easily  singable  to  tha 
■aslc.  To  my  mind,  tha  new  Russian 
•Bthem  will  take  Its  place  among  great 
■atlonal  songs. 

Because  It  Is  obviously  In  the  national 
Isterest  to  permit  free  and  unrestricted 
arformances  of  the  national  anthem  to¬ 
gether  with  Its  lyrics.  Broadcast  Music, 
Ise.,  publishers,  has  announced  that  the 
Itouls  Untermeyer  lyrics  may  be  per- 
fcnnad  publicly  and  privately  without  any 
compensation  for  performing  rights. 

Hymn  of  iKa  Soviet  Union 
1 

Rapublic  forever,  the  land  of  the  free. 
Joined  In  love  and  labor  for  all  men  to 
see; 

Long  live  mighty  Russia,  the  union 
supreme 

As  the  hope  of  the  people,  their  work  and 
their  dream. 

CHORUS 

Long  may  she  live,  our  motherland. 

Long  may  her  flag  be  over  us; 
nag  of  the  Soviets,  our  trust  and  our 
pride, 

RMe  through  the  storm  victorious. 

Load  us  to  visions  glorious — 
nag  of  a  people  in  friendship  allied, 
(repeat) 

2 

Through  terror  and  darkness  the  sun 
shines  today, 

Por  Lenin  and  Stalin  have  lighted  the 

way; 

Wo  crushed  the  invader,  we  hurled  back 
the  foe. 

And  our  armies  in  triumph  will  sing  as 
they  go: 

Copyright  Broadcast  Music,  Inc.,  1944 


The  Washington  Heights  "T”  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Maxim  Waldo,  Conductor,  gave 
Its  sixtieth  concert  on  Sunday,  Feb.  (th 
at  1:10  P.  M.  Robert  Rudle,  talented 
young  violinist,  made  his  second  appear¬ 
ance  with  the  orchestra,  playing  the  Con- 
oorto  for  Violin  fl  in  A  major,  by  Moaart. 
The  program  also  Included  the  Symphony 
H  by  Tschaikowsky. 

Robert  Rudie,  who  Is  a  well  known 
young  musician,  was  awarded  a  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Scholarship  to  study  with  MIshel 
Piaatro.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Julllard 
■ehool  of  Music,  where  he  had  a  fellow- 
•hlp  under  Albert  Spalding.  Mr.  Rudie 
has  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Charles¬ 
ton,  the  New  York  Civic,  the  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Washington  Heights  *‘T”  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestras,  and  the  Wallenstein 
lymphonettea  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Hadly  Trio,  New  Friends  of  Music, 
the  Chautauqtia  Symphony  and  this  sum¬ 
mer,  the  Philharmonic.  He  is  frequently 
hoard  in  solo  recitals,  both  In  the  concert 
halls  and  over  the  major  radio  stationa. 
Rr.  Rudie  will  give  a  solo  recital  at  Car- 
**Cio  Chamber  Music  Hall  on  Monday 
*yening,  Feb.  7th,  the  day  following  his 
■PPaarance  with  the  Washington  Heights 
“T"  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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SOMITHIMG  NEW  IN  BAND  BOOKS/ 


Only  4  Progrtssive  Comp4ny  Liltt  Robbins  Could  Publish  This  •iS 
Unusuol  Co//*ct(on  —  15  Populor  Stondord  Fsvoritts  Stitfted  jjjH 
ond  5<ortd  by  Americs's  3  Outstsnding  Bond  Arrongtrs 


■■fit 


The  Book 

1  . 


P  koaaiNs  MUSIC  coaroRATion 


10,000  Beekt  Sold  Bwferw  Publication/ 

For  the  first  timel — Americd's  three  foremost  band  arran¬ 
gers  have  each  selected  and  arranged  five  of  their  favorite 
compositions  for  this  band  collection.  Modern  band  direc¬ 
tors  will  immediately  add  this  collection  to  their  libraries. 


ARRANGED  by  PAUL  YODER 
Cosi  Cosa  I  Want  My  Mama 

Alice  Blue  Gown  Hawaiian  War  Chant 

I'll  See  You  In  My  Dreams 

ARRANGED  by  ERIK  W.  LEIDZEN 
Xhe  Rogue  Song  Yankee  Doodle  Polka 

March  Of  The  Mannikins  In  A  Little  Spanish  Town 
We're  Off  To  See  The  Wizard 

ARRANGED  by  DAVE  BENNETT 

Siboney  Blue  Moon 

Temptation  The  Thrill  Of  A  New  Romance 

When  I  Grow  Too  Old  To  Dream 


.  snb 
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Full  lustrumuHtstioH  AvsIluUu  •  Conductor  60c — Other  Books  35c 
at  your  doulor's  or  dirock 
Write  for  new  band  thematic  catalog 

Educational  Divltlen  ^ 

ROBBINS  MUSIC  CORPORATION  g 

799  Seventh  Avenue  s  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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UMAAV 


NEW  PUB^LlCAjll^OINIS 


A»k  Your  Deoler  or  Write  for  Approval  Copies 

For  Band,  Orchestra  or  Ensemble 

“Symphonic 
Themes” 

Selected  and  Edited  bj 
Fincem  A.  Hiden 

Too  few  of  our  school  children  rub 
elbows  with  the  great  musical  mas¬ 
ters  in  a  manner  that  “carries  over” 
to  adult  cultural  values. 

Here  are  easy  and  authentic  excerpts  from  the  major  works 
of  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Lisat,  Brahms,  Humper¬ 
dinck,  Tschaikowsky,  Grieg,  Sibelius,  and  Dvorak  com¬ 
piled  for  independent  program  material  or  for  study  with 
records.  The  fundamental  four-part  harmonies  are  retained 
intact  and  by  the  indicated  assignment  of  parts,  proper  bal¬ 
ance  inay  be  obtained  for  use  by  band,  orchestra,  or  smaller 
ensembles. 

,  All  instruments,  each  50c 

Band 

“THE  ONE-TUNE  BAND” 

Novelty  by  H.  R.  Evans 

This  one  “Lays  ’em  in  the  aisles”  with  its  humor,  and  finally 
“sets  ’em  up  in  their  seats”  in  appreciation  for  its  finale,  r 
truly  beautiful  tone  poem.  Ready  to  play  for  any  occasion, 
this  band  rehearses  its  one  tune  “The  (3ld  Oaken  Bucket” 
through  the  Theme,  Chorale,  Funeral  March,  Walts,  Slow 
Swing,  Parade  March  and  Tone  Poem.  Medium  grade. 
F.  B.  $2.00.  Sym.  Band  $3.50. 

(“Chopsticks,”  novelty  by  Evans  for  orch.,  Feb.  publication.) 

“SONG  OF  INDIA” 

Rimsky-Krtrsakov — David  Bennett 

Like,  and  even  better  than  his  very  successful  "Clarinet 
Polka”  this  arrangement  has  unusual  audience  appeal.  In¬ 
teresting  to  all  and  playable  by  almost  any  band.  F.  B. 
$2.00.  S.  B.  $8.00. 

Band  or  Orchestra 

“GREAT  GRAND-DAD” 

Cowboy  song  novelty ^  arranged  by  Merle  J.  Isaac 

Simple  solo  variations  present  various  instruments  of  the 
organisation  with  extremely  simple  “um-pah”  accompani¬ 
ment.  Two  hilarious  encores  are  included.  Vocal  trio 
may  be  interpolated.  F.  O.  $1.00,  F.  B.  $1.00,  Sym.  Band 
$1.75. 

Gamble  Hinged  Music  Co. 

218  So.  Woboth  Ave.  Chicago  5.  III. 
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Beginning  next  Month.  A  new,  instmctive,  in¬ 
spirational  column  on  the  Qarinet,  edited  by 
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Tkrou9k  itt  weakly  broadcaift,  the  Mu$k«9on  Hi9h  School  Band  hat  bacotna  a  fantily  affair. 


On  the  AIR 

Your  School  Band  Can  Become  a  Power  in  the  Community 


By  William  Stewart 

Bandmaster  —  Coordinator 

Mu$ka9on,  Michi9an 


•  TODAY,  more  and  more  frequently, 
the  Tarioua  musical  organlzationa  of 
oar  high  acboola  are  taking  their  place 
oe  the  broadcasting  schedules  of  their 
own  local  radio  stations.  Many  of  these 
organisations  are  looked  to  for  a  pro¬ 
gram  once  every  two  weeks,  many  go 
on  the  air  weekly.  In  either  case,  such 
a  schedule  calls  for  careful  planning 
and  a  good  library,  a  library  that  pro¬ 
vides  not  only  a  quantity  of  good  mu¬ 
sic  but  wide  variety. 

In  planning  a  series  of  programs  for 
any  organisation,  there  are  many  fac¬ 
tors  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Of 
oonrse,  everyone  wants  bis  or  her  or¬ 
ganisation’s  broadcasts  to  be  success¬ 
ful,  and  because  planning  is  one  of  the 
big  factors  In  gaining  this  success,  I 
shall  try  to  point  out  some  of  the 
things  that  must  be  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  in  such  planning. 

Before  entering  into  the  problems 
that  confront  the  musical  director  in 
preparing  broadcasts,  let  me  say  that 
the  extra  effort  and  the  extra  time  ex¬ 
pended  are  worth  while  contributions 
to  the  maintenance  and  improvement 
of  your  own  individual  organisations. 
Having  recently  completed  live  years 
of  weekly  band  broadcasts,  I  feel  that 
I  am  in  a  position  to  recommend  to  all 
who  may  read  this,  the  establishment, 
wherever  possible,  of  a  broadcasting 
program. 


Through  the  proper  approach,  I  feel 
that  most  any  radio  station  in  the  av¬ 
erage  sised  city,  can  be  made  to  see 
the  value  of  broadcasting  school 
groups.  In  all  of  the  surveys  I  have 
studied.  I  find  that  the  average  radio 
station  devotes  a  great  deal  of  its 
time  to  the  playing  of  so-called 
"canned”  musip.  Certainly  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  broadcast  live  talent  at  no 
cost  to  the  station  should  be  an  in¬ 
ducement  to  the  management  to  give 
your  organization  a  radio  program  all 
its  own.  Certainly  the  station  will  win 
new  listeners  through  such  broadcasts 
because  of  the  parent  interest  in  listen¬ 
ing  to  their  own  children.  I  have  found 
this  last  statement  true  in  my  own 
case,  and  with  each  broadcast,  we.  as 
well  as  the  station,  are  winning  new 
friends. 

I.  PurpoMt  of  tho  Program 
In  planning  a  broadcast  series,  one 
should  consider  very  carefully  what 
the  purposes  of  the  program  are  to  be. 
I  say  purposes,  because  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  different  ones  to  be  considered.  I 
believe  pretty  much  as  does  Catherine 
Flanders,  writing  In  Education  On  the 
Air,  when  she  says:  “There  is  no  ex¬ 


cuse  for  radio,  whatsoeven  except  as  it 
benefits  the  listener.”*  Of  course,  1 
would  extend  that  statement  some¬ 
what  so  that  it  would  include  the 
people  taking  part  in  the  broadcast, 
especially  when  the  broadcasters  are 
students.  At  any  rate  we  must  have 
purposes  and  definite  ones  to  aid  us  in 
our  planning.  I  believe  I  would  clas¬ 
sify  all  purposes  in  two  groups,  perma¬ 
nent  and  temporary.  The  permanent* 
ones  should  l>e  foremost  In  our  mind  at 
all  times,  while  the  temporary  pur¬ 
poses  may  vary  from  program  to  pro¬ 
gram.  As  I  list  and  discuss  my  pur¬ 
poses,  I  shall  point  out  to  which  clas¬ 
sification  I  feel  each  belongs. 

a.  Educational 

In  Cantrii  and  Allport’s  book.  The 
Pnychology  of  Radio,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement,  “Radio  provides  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  for  music 
education.”*  Therefore,  let  us  discuss 
the  educational  purposes  we  might 
have  in  mind  in  planning  a  band  broad¬ 
cast.  Such  purposes  would  naturally  be 
along  the  line  of  musical  education.  1 
feel  that  one  very  promising  educa¬ 
tional  purpose  is  overlooked  In  most 
broadcasts  by  high  school  instrumen¬ 
tal  groups.  That  purpose  is  concerned 
with  planning  programs  especially 


^Education  on  the  Air,  Yearbook  of  the 
Institute  for  Education  by  Radio.  Volume 
VII,  page  211. 
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■aited  to  the  studenU  in  our  grade 
aeboola.  Moat  of  tbeae  people  do  not 
get  the  chance  to  atudy  the  band  and 
ita  make-up.  True  enough,  aome  of 
them  do  hear  the  Damroach  programs, 
but  it  is  more  concerned  with  orches¬ 
tral  music.  Here  is  an  excelient  oppor- 
tunitsr  to  make  use  ef  one  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  purposes.  With  careful  plan¬ 
ning  we  can  design  a  series  of  three, 
four,  or  even  more  broadcasts  that 
wiii  enable  these  young  people  to  learn 
much  about  a  band  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  that  comprise  the  band.  We  can 
demonstrate  tonai  quaiities,  range,  and 
technicai  abilities  of  ali  these  various 
instruments. 

Such  a  program  would  call  for  co¬ 
operation  and  close  contact  with  the 
grade  school  principals  and  music 
teachers.  Such  cooperation  and  con¬ 
tacts  are  too  often  missing.  By  this 
means  a  well  developed  and  interest¬ 
ing  broadcast  could  be  brought  to  a 
large  number  of  young  people,  with  no 
expenditure  of  money  for  transporta¬ 
tion,  to  the  school  Itself. 

Probably  the  most  logical  approach 
to  such  a  program  would  be  through 
the  arrangement  of  satisfactory  dates, 
spread  out  over  a  period  of  time,  that 
those  listeners  who  might  not  be  in¬ 
terested  in  such  a  program,  would  not 
be  drawn  away  from  our  broadcast.  No 
doubt,  however,  most  of  our  listeners 
would  enjoy  such  a  program  and  at 
the  same  tijne  gain  a  better  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  band  and  its  make-up. 

Let  us  draw  up  a  model  program 
and  a  schedule  that  would  answer  such 
a  purpose.  We  shall  say  that  late  in 
November  (after  the  demands  of  the 
football  season  are  met),  we  are  going 
to  broadcast  our  first  program  to  the 
grade  schools.  It  will  be  a  program 
demonstrating  the  various  sections  of 
'  the  band.  In  planning  the  broadcast, 
we  shall  attempt  to  And  numbers  that 
give  prominence,  first  to  the  woodwind 
section,  secondly  to  the  brass  section, 
and  lastly  to  the  percussion  instru¬ 
ments.  We  shall  not  be  concerned  with 
the  individual  instruments  in  this 
broadcast  and  for  that  reason  will 
choose  numbers  that  will  be  especially 
interesting  to  young  ears,  and  yet  call 
upon  the  whole  band.  It  would  be  well, 
also,  to  include  some  numbers  Just  for 
pure  enjoyment,  placing  them  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  portion  of  our  broadcast. 

Roughly,  we  have  given  here  the 
general  idea  behind  our  first  broad¬ 
cast  to  the  grade  schools.  Now  let  us 
look  ahead,  say  three  weeks,  to  our 
second  program  for  these  people.  This 
time  we  shall  plan  for  a  description 
and  demonstration  of  the  various 

■Cantril  and  Allitort,  The  1‘aychology  of 
Radio,  page  19. 


woodwind  instruments.  Such  a  pro¬ 
gram  should  consist  of  possibly  two 
full  band  numbers  with  the  rest  of 
the  time  devoted  to  the  woodwinds. 
Here  is  our  chance  for  variety.  We 
can  use  woodwind  ensemble  numbers 
and  a  solo  or  short  descriptive  pass¬ 
ages  played  by  outstanding  band  mem¬ 
bers.  This  should  provide  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  picture  of  the  band’s 
woodwind  group. 

Deacrlpttonii  and  abort  histories  of  the 
various  instruments  should  be  well- 
worded  and  easily  understood.  I  think, 
too,  that  pictures  of  the  Instruments 
should  be  provided  for  the  children  in  as 
many  cases  as  possible. 

Author's  Not# 

For  five  year*,  with  the  eiception  of  tum- 
msri  sad  footbell  testont,  the  Mutkeqon 
Hiqh  School  Bead  had  the  pleewro  of  pre- 
teatiaq  weekly,  tweaty-five  minute  broed- 
cast*  directly  from  the  bend's  reheersei 
room.  These  proqrems  were  directed  by  a 


student  committee,  announced  by  students 
in  most  cases  and  enqineered  by  radio  tech¬ 
nicians  from  the  radio  station. 

This  eiperiance  did  so  much  for  the  bend 
end  its  members  thet  the  writer  has  tried, 
in  this  article,  to  point  out  the  advanteqes 
in  a  regularly  scheduled  bend  broadcast 
program.  Whether  the  program  is  sired 
weekly,  monthly  or  on  any  ether  plan,  cer¬ 
tain  advantages  are  possible  through  a  well 
organised  sat  up.  For  this  reason,  soma 
lessons  drawn  from  actual  eiperience  with 
such  an  activity  have  been  included  in  this 
article.  Thanks  to  tne  ownership  of  radio 
station  WKBZ,  Muskegon,  the  programs  fur¬ 
nished  an  incentive  hard  to  equal  for  both 
students  and  their  director.  Temporarily 
off  the  air  at  this  time  due  to  certain  sched¬ 
ule  conflicts,  wo  are  all  aniiously  standing 
by  waiting  for  the  signal  to  resume  this 
most  intriguing  activity. 

The  band  mentioned  here  rehearses  five 
times  weekly  in  school  hours,  plus  one  aitra 
long  evening  rehearsal  with  emphasis  placed 
on  the  radio  work. 

Radio  station  WKBZ  servos  a  community 
of  about  eighty-thousand  people  in  normal 
times,  though  far  eiceeding  thet  today.  The 
climai  of  each  year's  broadcasting  is  a  spe¬ 
cial  program  which  emanates  from  our  audi¬ 
torium  stage.  This  program,  called  the  Big 
Broadcast,  is  given  to  a  largo  audience  with 
regular  station  men  doing  the  actual  an¬ 
nouncements.  This  program  provides  for 
audience  participation  trough  community 
singing  and  lasts  for  one  hour.  In  as  much 
as  possible  the  numbers  most  requested 
through  the  year  are  played.  Admission 
is  charged  at  ^is  program  and  money  raised 
usually  amounts  to  a  goodly  sum. 


Proceeding  on  thin  buslM,  our  third 
broadcast,  following  In  another  thrte 
weeks,  could  deal  with  the  brans  family. 
Here  again  the  whole  band  should  be 
given  some  part  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  broadcstft.  As  in  the  first  case, 
solos  and  solo  passsqres  for  demonstra¬ 
tion  will  make  up  the  bulk  of  our  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  fourth  broadcast  of  this  series,  will 
call  necesaaiily  for  more  use  of  the  whole 
band,  due  to  a  lack  of  suitable  demonstra¬ 
tion  material  for  the  percussion  section. 
However,  the  various  Instruments  from 
tympani  to  castanet  can  be  demonstrated 
with  no  little  success. 

Here  briefly  and  sketchily,  I  have  out¬ 
lined  a  procedure  with  an  educational 
purpose,  the  purpose  of  helping  young  peo¬ 
ple  to  recognise  the  various  instruments  of 
the  band.  I  feel,  too,  that  such  a  program 
would  be  very  worthwhile  and  Interest¬ 
ing  not  only  to  the  children,  but  to  the 
broadcasting  group  and  the  community  In 
general.  I  believe  as  does  t>ouis  Woodson 
Curtis,  Director  of  Music,  Ixm  Angeles, 
California,  who  says;  "As  a  listening  ac¬ 
tivity,  a  radio  broadcast  constitutes  a 
glorified  music  appreciation  lesson."* 

In  adopting  such  a  plan  for  a  series  of 
broadcasts,  one  might  vary  the  length  of 
time  between  programs  to  better  suit  his 
needs.  Fbr  the  sake  of  continuity  s 
shorter  Interval  between  broadcasts  might 
prove  more  successful  provided  they  could 
be  properly  presented  with  less  |ire|iara- 
tion. 

ether  educational  purposes  are  an¬ 
swered  naturally  in  a  well-planned  pro¬ 
gram.  Listeners  glean  a  certain  amount 
of  musical  education  through  good  pres¬ 
entation  of  good  music  accomi>anled  by 
Interesting  and  accurate  descriptions  of 
various  numbers.  If,  for  example,  we  ex¬ 
plain  briefly  the  rhythm  of  the  waits,  the 
march,  or  any  other  number  being  played, 
they  are  more  clearly  understood  than  la 
any  other  way.  Such  demonstrations  ire 
Incidental  to  the  program  itself  and  need 
not  demand  extra  practice,  only  careful 
thought.  They  sho<jld  prove  beneficial 
both  to  adult  and  child  audiences. 

Perhaps  the  educational  values  of 
broadcasting  are  tied  up  most  closely  In 
the  manner  in  which  the  material  Is  pre¬ 
sented.  Whenever  a  program  with  an 
educational  purpose  Is  planned,  never  lay 
too  much  stress  upon  the  Idea  that  you 
are  trying  to  educate  people  for  If  you 
do,  you  will  cut  down  your  listening  audi¬ 
ence.  "Education  to  be  broadcast  must 
be  mixed  with  entertainment.”*  People, 
it  seems,  like  their  education  sugar-coated. 
Here  again  the  ability  of  a  band  to  fill 
such  a  need  la  very  evident,  simply  be¬ 
cause  band  music  is  generally  considered 
entertaining.  We  must  remember  that 
comments  on  composers  and  compositions 
are  Important  because  they  are  making  it 
possible  for  people  to  learn  musical  facta 
Some  people  owe  their  ability  to  pro¬ 
nounce  musical  terms  and  composer's 
names  to  radio. 

If  here,  1  have  digressed  from  educa¬ 
tional  puiposes,  and  I  don’t  feel  I  have. 
It  is  because  entertainment  is  necessary 
to  the  successful  educational  broadcast 
After  all,  my  purpose  is  to  help  your  pro¬ 
gram,  as  well  as  mine,  to  be  useful  and 
entertaining  to  the  community  to  which 
it  is  released.  Such  a  purpose  I  would 
classify  as  permanent. 

•■'Music  Instruction  by  Radio”  in  Uutie 
Bducatorg  Conference  Yearbook,  1  9  1 1  • 
page  291. 

*8ir  John  Relth  in  N.B.C.  Bulletin 
"Broadcasting,"  Vol.  1,  page  11. 
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b.  Culturai 

A  sei-ond  purpose  behind  any  broadcast 
^asld  be  that  sf  spreading  culture.  Here 
i^in  though  possibly  less  clearly  defined, 

St  Bnd  a  factor  that  must  be  considered 
k  our  planning. 

Let  us,  first,  define  the  word  culture. 
•Culture  Is  the  conversance  with  and  taate 
tv,  fine  arts,  humanities,  and  broad  as- 
pacts  of  science,  distinguished  from  tech- 
kcal.  vocational,  or  professional  skill  or 
ksowledge.”*  Using  thic  as  the  basis  of 
plwning  our  cultural  purposes,  we  must 
isawmher  that  the  cultural  standards  of 
isdlo  listeners  are  always  climbing  higher. 
Bw  study  of  any  number  of  surveys  will 
prove  such  a  statement  to  be  true.  More 
people  are  listening  to  finer  programs  than 
taer  before.  We  must  try  to  uphold  these 
atandards  and  better  the  tastes  of  our 
asBununity.  Many  people  would  say  that 
aorh  a  purpose  could  not  be  fulfilled  with 
p  band  broadcast,  but  I  do  not  agree. 
Many  of  our  listeners  are  parents  of 
young  people  performing  the  broadcast 
sad  are  as  different  as  the  children  them- 
ashres.  Ehtch  home  differs  In  Its  advan¬ 
tages  and  Its  mode  of  living.  So  If  we 
can  better  the  appreciation  of  music  in 
uy  one  of  those  homes  we  have  done  a 
lae  piece  of  wi  'V  Let  us  keep  our  pro¬ 
grams  up  to  a  certain  level  so  that  we 
awe  our  community  In  a  cultural  way. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  limit  our 
program  entirely  to  the  classics  (Impos- 
gMe  for  high  school  bands).  Such  a  move 
would  be  fatal  to  all  of  our  purposes. 
After  all.  music  that  would  have  cultural 
advantages  for  one  community,  might  be 
■Inus  the  same  In  another  area.  Our 
problem  Is  concerned  with  finding  out 
what  people  are  listening  to  and  seeing  If 
wo  can  improve  upon  their  tastes.  That 
Is  why  a  program  of  all  marches  would 
tall  short  of  any  cultural  goal.  Nearly 
trwryone  likes  band  marches  already  and 
wo  would  not  be  Improving  our  listener's 
musical  tastes  by  confining  our  program 
to  that  one  field  of  music.  I  feel  that 
thfse  cultural  purposes  should  be  accom« 
pUshed  gradually  and  through  variety.  I 
do  feel,  too,  that  every  program  should 
contain  one  or  two  numbers  of  real  mu- 
tocal  value.  Simplified  arrangements  of 
great  compositions  are  available,  though 
care  must  be  used  In  choosing  them.  In 
sll  events,  we  must  remember  that  to  be 
of  any  service  to  our  community,  through 
our  broadcasts,  we  must  hold  our  listen¬ 
er's  attention. 

Not  all  culture  Is  given  out  through  the 
music  Itself.  Some  Is  spread  through  the 
explanations  of  the  music.  For  Instance, 
If  we  play  "Looking  Upward  Suite”  by 
Sousa,  it  means  that  we  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  let  people  know  that  Sousa  wrote 
ether  things  besides  marches.  Such  In¬ 
formation  broadens  a  person's  culture,  I 
lliink,  and  the  Information  was  gotten  In 
SB  entertaining,  enjoyable  way.  We  must 
again  be  reminded  that  culture  can  be 
stimulated  only  through  entertainment. 
Such  a  thought  is  a  guiding  principle 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company, 
when  they  say,  “The  central  task  of  radio 
Is  the  awakening  of  cultural  appreciation 
through  entertainment"*  So  you  see  In 
our  planning  we  must  keep  In  mind  a 
standard,  a  standard  Utat  will  raise  the 
cultural  level  of  our  listeners  and  yet  be 
pleasing  to  them. 

Give  works  of  cultural  value  on  every 
program,  play  numbers  with  definite  mu- 


*Webster's  New  International  Diction- 
»ry. 


•N.B.C.  Bulletin  "Broadcasting,"  Volume 
I.  page  BO. 


sical  value.  Remember,  too,  that  through 
radio  your  listeners  really  have  an  ex¬ 
cellent  chance  to  be  good  listeners  and 
to  learn.  This  fact  is  realised  by  promi¬ 
nent  educators,  such  as  Peter  Dykema, 
Professor  of  Music  Education  of  Teach¬ 
er's  College,  Columbia  University,  who 
makes  this  statement : 

“As  the  tones  pbur  In  over  the  radio, 
with  no  presence  of  a  conductor  to  dis¬ 
tract  us,  with  no  audience  coughing  or 
whispering,  then  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
music  In  a  pure  form."'  When  planning 
your  broadcast,  think  of  this  statement 


By  Marion  L.  Jacobs 

.  Embouchure  Specialist 

•  "DRIVE,  MISTER  — DRIVE”  — with 
a  hut-hutdouble  hut,  the  Army,  Navy 
or  Marine  band  steps  out  for  ail  forma¬ 
tions.  They  carry  on  in  this  manner 
all  day  with  a  concert  or  dance  Job  for 
their  men  at  night.  Many  high  mili¬ 
tary  authorities  realise  the  real  value 
received  from  a  service  organization 
as  they  are  indispensable  to  any  first 
class  military  unit. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  of  problems 
falls  into  the  brass  section  of  the 
band.  Band  work  is  rigorous  and  of 
course  the  brass  carries  its  share  of 
duty.  There  is  where  an  embouchure 
plays  its  final  deciding  role — having  a 
dependable,  responsive  lip  when  you 
need  it  is  the  test.  After  playing  a 
guard-mount,  retreat  parade,  broadcast 
rehearsal,  concert  and  a  dance  Job,  a 
brass  man  realizes  the  importance  of 
a  good  instrument,  mouthpiece,  compe¬ 
tent  teaching  and  instruction!  Yet  in 
face  of  these  facts  many  brass  men 
fall  to  acquire  a  reliable  embouchure. 

From  the  thousands  who  are  playing 
comet  and  trumpet  today,  only  a  mere 
handful,  so  to  speak,  are  really  blessed 
with  well  developed  embouchures. 
Look  around  in  your  section.  Mister! 

There  is,  generally  speaking,  no  such 
a  thing  as  lack  of  talent,  ambition, 
competent  teaching,  and  practicing 
methods — no  one  could  possibly  deny 
these  facts.  Still  we  have  the  whole¬ 
sale  slaughter  of  embouchures.  Most 
brass  players  frequently  change  mouth¬ 
pieces,  and  not  a  few  accumulate  from 
ten  to  twenty  each,  without  finding  a 
comfortable  and  individual  mouthpiece. 
There  is  something  needed  which  is 
vital  to  the  embouchure  development. 

In  order  to  develop  a  fine  embou¬ 
chure,  your  mouthpiece  must  be  cor¬ 
rect,  not  only  in  cup  depth,  size,  and 
in  back  bore  construction,  but  it  must 
have  a  lim  that  fits  the  individual. 


and  remember  that  your  program  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be  heard  for  Its  musical  value  alone. 
Through  the  medium  of  radio,  we  can  do 
much.  If  we  have  our  purposes  well  In 
mind,  to  help  our  communities  come  to  a 
better  appreciation  of  band  music  and 
music  In  general.  To  the  community  and 
the  school  system  as  a  whole  these  two 
purposes,  briefly  outlined  as  they  are,  can 
become  contributing  factors  to  a  more 
musically  appreciative  community.  We 
shall  discuss  the  many  other  purposes  in 
the  Installments  to  folk  w. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Your  lips  operate  under  a  great  handi¬ 
cap  when  they  are  pinched  and  forced 
to  form  and  develop  an  embouchure 
to  a  lim  that  does  not  fit  your  teeth 
(lips)  formation.  What  may  be  the 
finest  mouthpiece  fer  one  individual, 
whose  playing  you  greatly  admire, 
may  easily  he  the  very  worst  for  you. 
So  we  note  that  the  mouthpiece  prob¬ 
lem  is  distinctly  INDIVIDUAL  —  the 
embouchure  can  be  as  good  as  the 
MOUTHPIEX^E  permits,  and  no  better. 
Any  experienced  brass  instrumentalist 
will  highly  recommend  a  change  of 
mouthpiece  which  is  slightly  better, 
one  a  little  more  suitable  indivldu- 
ually,  one  that  will  in  some  degree 
strengthen  and  be  an  asset  to  his  em¬ 
bouchure. 

The  embouchure  and  mouthpiece 
subject  is  inexhaustible.  I  have  played 
in  many  fine  bands,  spent  considerable 
time  in  looking  into  the  subject 
through  inquiry,,  observation,  and  as¬ 
sociation  with  those  who  make  indi¬ 
vidual  mouthpieces.  This  is  my  firm 
conviction  and  gradually  the  brass 
playing  world  is  realizing  a  great 
weakness  in>  their  embouchure  and 
mouthpiece  development.  Doing  some¬ 
thing  to  correct  their  individual  Idio- 
syncracles  will  be  the  next  step.  Many 
have  solved  their  playing  problem  by 
using  individual  fitted  *  mouthpieces 
and  there’s  really  no  excuse  for  a 
"bum”  embouchure  if  one  has  a  good 
instrument,  competent  instruction,  an 
individual  mouthpiece  and  the  tenacity 
to  practice  methodically.  Use  logic  and 
realize  that  you  can  not  develop  a  re¬ 
sponsive  and  dependable  embouchure 
with  a  mouthpiece  that  does  not  in 
some  degree  fit  the  contour  of  your 
teeth  formation.  Individually  correct 
mouthpieces  offer  you  a  reasonable 
solution  for  that  troublesome  embou¬ 
chure.  Think  it  over  if  you  have  a 
BUM  lip! 

Ed.  note:  This  article  does  In  no  way 
reflect  the  opinion  ef  this  magazine.  Fur¬ 
ther  questions  will  be  answered  by  Mr. 
Jacobs. 


Consider  Y our  Embouchure 
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Mr.  Ck«v«H« 


•  SEVERAL  YEARS  AGO,  a  story 
was  told  to  me  about  a  lecture  which 
Carl  Sandburg,  eminent  American 
poet,  lecturer  and  author,  was  deliver¬ 
ing  before  a  high  school  audience 
In  the  Oenessee  Valley  of  New  York 
State,  through  which  the  Erie  Canal 
runs.  He  asked  the  students  assembled 
for  his  lecture  whether  they  knew  the 
Volga  Boat  Song.  Every  hand  In  the 
audience  went  up  In  recognition.  He 
then  asked  them  whether  they  knew 
the  song  “Erie  Canal”.  Not  a  hand 
went  up  acknowledging  recognition. 
According  to  Carl  Sandburg,  “Erie 
Canal”  is  Just  as  fine  a  song  as  the 
“Volga  Boat  Song",  and,  furthermore, 
it  is  indigenous  to  the  territory  where 
he  was  lecturing.  Why  have  we  neg¬ 
lected  our  own  folk  idiom  to  acquaint 
ourselves  with  literature  as  far  re¬ 
moved  as  the  Volga? 

Roy  Harris  told  the  writer  some 
time  ago  that  we  in  the  schools  have 
been  preoccupied  with  developing  what 
he  called  “nineteenth  century  ears”  in 
our  students,  by  inoculating  them 
with  the  lush  harmonies  of  Lisst,  Schu¬ 
bert,  Wagner,  Brahms  and  Beethoven, 
which  the  present  day  dance  writers 
mimic  to  their  own  debilitating  taste. 
He  accuses  us  of  either  being  afraid  to 
bring  today’s  music  to  our  students  be¬ 
cause  no  one  has  taught  us  how  to 
listen  to  it  in  some  2  point  apprecia¬ 
tion  course  in  a  graduate  school;  or 
else,  we  are  Just  too  lazy  to  dig  in  for 
ourselves  to  find  out  Just  what  Ameri¬ 
can  musicians  of  today  are  trying  to 
express  through  their  music. 


AMERICAN  Music 
for  American  Schools 

By  Irving  Cheyette 

Dirsctor,  Music  Education  Department 
State  Taackar*  CoNoqe,  Indiana,  Pa. 


These  accusations  provided  a  defi¬ 
nite  challenge  to  our  thinking  in  our 
college.  Were  we  also  guilty  of  neglect¬ 
ing  our  own  folk  idiom?  Were  we  a- 
frald  to  tackle  anything  new  and  un¬ 
tried  for  fear  of  displaying  ignorance 
or  ineptitude?  If  not,  and  we  were  not 
willing  to  accuse  ourselves  too  harsh¬ 
ly,  how  could  we  improve  our  program 
BO  as  to  bring  ourselves  up-t<Mlate,  and 
what  was  our  responsibility  as  a 
“mother  of  teachers”  to  acquaint  our 
novitiates  with  this  new  material  —  to 
us  —  and  with  American  folk  mater¬ 
ial.  The  first  step  in  solving  a  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  find  out  what  the  problem 
is.  We  wanted  to  know  how  we  could 
bring  more  American  music  to  Amer¬ 
ican  children. 

We  have  at  Indiana  the  typical 
music  education  curriculum  providing 
for  music  majors  courses  in  applied 
music  which  included  four  years  of 
voice  and  piano  instruction,  plus  four 
years  on  whatever  orchestral  instru¬ 
ment  is  the  student’s  major  medium 
of  musical  expression.  In  addition 
there  are  included  a  year  of  clarinet 
and  a  semester  on  all  other  wood¬ 
winds;  a  year  of  brass  instruction, 
and  three  semesters  of  string  instru¬ 
ment  instruction.  Then  there  are  three 
years  of  Harmony,  solfeggio  and  ear¬ 
training  and  a  year  of  eurythmics.  Our 
musical  organizations  include  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra,  a  mixed  choir,  a  male 
glee  club,  a  girl’s  glee  club,  and  a 
Junior  mixed  choir  for  underclassmen; 
a  marching  band  and  a  concert  band; 
and  a  beginner’s  orchestra  for  fresh¬ 
men. 

All  of  this  work  in  applied  music 
finds  fruition  in  the  form  of  student 
recitals,  faculty  recitals,  formal  con¬ 
certs,  radio  broadcasts,  concert  tours, 
clinics  and  festivals.  We  certainly 
have  enough  media  and  opportunities 
for  presenting  our  wares  to  our  pub¬ 
lic.  Then,  of  course,  our  student  teach¬ 
ers  meet  1,000  children  in  our  com¬ 
munity  every  week  for  some  time,  and 
they  should  be  influential  in  affecting 
the  discriminatory  powers  of  these 
children  in  the  realm  of  music. 

Our  next  task  was  to  re-examine  the 
types  of  programs  we  had  been  pre¬ 
senting;  the  reference  literature  avail¬ 
able  in  our  library;  the  recency  of  our 


record  library;  the  type  of  literatsrc 
available  in  the  school  music  texts  sc 
were  using.  Much  to  our  chagrin,  wt 
found  that  we  were  pretty  much  ’’nine 
teenth  century  minded"  or  worse  still, 
“pre-nineteenth  century  minded”  la 
much  of  our  art  music,  and  very  mach 
European  minded  in  our  folk  musk. 
Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  ea- 
Joying  and  loving  the  great  roaster 
works  regardless  of  when  they  were 
written.  A  Beethoven  symphony  is 
Just  as  fresh  and  vital  and  alive  to 
a  person  who  hears  it  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  today,  as  it  was  the 
day  it  was  written.  But  we  were  in¬ 
terested  in  expanding  our  horizons  and 
awakening  ourselves  and  those  we 
were  to  teach  to  additional  treasures 
of  sound  and  story. 

We  proceeded  on  a  course  of  action 
five  years  ago  which  has  since  brought 
us  a  rich  harvest  of  new  materials, 
many  new  friends  for  our  school,  and 
national  recognition  resulting  in  oar 
being  awarded  the  American  Musical 
Arts  Foundation  ’Trophy  as  the  college 
which  had  done  the  most  to  further 
the  cause  of  American  music. 

Every  teacher  of  applied  music, 
whether  in  piano,  voice  or  instrument 
made  it  his  or  her  business  to  study 
recent  American  composition  in  their 
respective  medium.  The  most  inter¬ 
esting  of  these  were  presented  in  our 
student  recitals,  and  faculty  recitals. 
The  teachers  of  music  appreciation  and 
general  music  courses  reaching  non¬ 
music  majors  in  the  college,  added 
units  on  American  folk  music  and  con¬ 
temporary  American  composers.  ’The 
larger  musical  organizations  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  delved  into  a  study 
of  the  American  scene  as  exprec^sed  in 
music  by  contemporary  Americans  and 
all  earlier  Americans. 

However,  we  felt  that  while  this  was 
all  very  meritorious,  it  was  not  enough. 
Through  our  broadcasting  facilitiea 
we  were  able  to  reach  a  much  wider 
audience  in  ocr  tri-state  area  spanned 
by  our  broadcasting  station.  Our  radio 
committee  set  up  a  full  study  guide 
called  ‘7  Hear  America  Binning”,  pre¬ 
senting  American  folk  and  art  musk 
from  our  earliest  history  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  and  including  recordings  for 
follow  up  listening;  poetry  and  prose 
iPleaee  («m  to  page  34) 
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Oh!  the  Things  my 
Alma  Mater  never  Told  me! 


By  James  E.  Koontz 

Oiractor  of  Music 
Wak«fi*id,  Nabraika,  Pyblic  ScKook 


f  SINCE  I  HAVE  THE  SOMEWHAT 
0USIOU8  ABILITY  to  place  myself  at 
•dds  with  “the  powers  that  be,”  it  is 
with  fall  knowledge  of  the  grarity  of 
the  situation  that  I  commit  this  pro- 
taiional  “faux  pas.”  Perhaps  I  have 
ksen  diTinely  appointed  to  crusade  for 
this  new  cause,  more  than  likely  my 
•oar  attitude  was  brought  on  by  an 
stuck  of  Chronic  Indigestion;  at  any 
rate  I  fully  realize  that  I  am  “sticking 
■7  neck  out.”  Move  over,  you  au¬ 
thors,  you  lecturers  in  the  field  of 
Husic  Teachers  and  Their  Ailments.” 
Hake  way  critics,  professors  of  the 
lae  art  of  teaching.  Make  room  in 
Tour  ranks  for  me.  Even  at  my  tender 
sfe  I'm  tired  of  tcatching  the  parade, 

I  want  to  join  in.  I’ve  heard  all  kinds 
it  complaints,  and  you  always  have 
SB  answer.  Here  is  a  brand  new  one 
lor  you, — or  is  It? 

What  am  I  kicking  myself  around 
shout?  Just  this.  I’m  tired  of  fiounder- 
lag  around  without  adequate  teaching 
■aterials.  Not  the  kind  school  boards 
famish  mind  you.  I’ve  been  without 
the  kind  that  college  professors  are 
npposed  to  equip  one  with.  I  mean 
the  barest  knowledge  of  the  real  prob¬ 
lems  that  I  would  meet  in  “Podunk 
High.”  Take  heed  my  unsuspecting 
college  undergraduates,  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it,  before  you  are  left  in 


the  cold  to  acquire  your  own  “musical 
education,”  (after  you  graduate).  Al¬ 
low  me  to  present  my  case. 

My  well  meaning  instruct9rs  guided 
me  into  a  “Music  Supervisors”  course 
which  included  some  of  the  following 
subject  In  its  curriculum: 

Diatonic  A  Chro-  Counterpoint 

matic  Harmony  Music  History 

Music  Appreciation  Voice 
( 'omposition  <  >rKan 

Piano  Harmonic  Analysis 

Methods  et  cetera 

I  learned  to  recognize  inverted,  aug¬ 
mented,  diminished  triads.  I  know 
that  Bach  was  an  inventor.  (Several 
of  his  piano  inventions  are  well 
known.)  I  am  on  speaking  terms  with 
the  various  species  of  counterpoint, 
but  up  until  recently  I  didn’t  know 
whether  a  Fluegel  Horn  grew  on  some 
member  of  phylum  chordate  or  be¬ 
longed  to  the  brass  family. 

I  left  college  after  four  years  and 
two  summers  filled  to  overflowing  with 
the  most  beautiful  philosophies  and 
theories  you  can  imagine.  I  was 
geared  for  music  in  mass  production, 
but  when  I  threw  the  switch  one  First 
of  September  I  got  an  awful  shock. 
My  education  began,  and  I  started 
learning  the  hard  way.  It  certainly 
was  a  painful  process.  I  began  thumb¬ 
ing  madly  through  my  books  but  there 
were  no  answers  for  the  mess  I  was 


in.  I  found  that  even  though  I  knew 
just  exactly  how  to  buzz  and  blow,  and 
which  valve  to  push  down,  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  with  the  complexity  of  the 
situation  in  which  I  found  myself.  Oh 
yes,  I  studied  “how”  in  college,  but 
they  didn’t  teach  me  all  the  necessary 
“wkya”.  I  didn’t  know  even  half  of 
the  “hotel”.  1  told  youngsters,  “If  you 
puah  thia  valve  down,  thia  note  cornea 
out.”  Three  times  out  of  five  it  did 
and  what  agony  to  listen  to  it. 

If  any  student  had  asked  for  advice 
as  to  the  correction  of  difficulties  in 
using  “stopped  horn”,  I  would  have  re¬ 
ferred  him  to  the  nearest  garage.  Lit¬ 
tle  did  I  realize  there  was  something 
more  to  learn  about  instruments  than 
just  pushing  valves  and  tooting.  When 
“little  Oeorge”  insisted  on  playing  a 
cornet  even  though  he  wasn’t  making 
a  bit  of  progress,  I  didn’t  know  by 
looking  at  him  that  a  "Ubangi”  would 
have  had  as  much  luck  on  the  cornet. 
When  a  student  on  the  clarinet  had 
trouble  producing  a  good  clear  tone,  I 
blamed  it  on  the  child’s  inability.  I 
didn’t  1inow  enough  to  look  for  a  faulty 
mouthpiece,  poorly  fitted  joints,  dents, 
or  other  mechanical  defects.  If  my 
band  members  played  out  of  tune 
(which  happened  frequently),  I  simply 
shrugged  it  off  as  inability  to  hear 
Intervals,  or  a  poor  sense  of  pitch.  I 
had  never  heard  of  “Humoring  tones.” 

Would  you  believe  it,  there  are 
people  like  myself  who  profess  to  be 
music  teachers,  and  are  still  sailing 
blissfully  along  entirely  unaware  that 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  barest  rudi¬ 
ments  of  good  teaching.  I  have  given 
instruction  on  every  instrument  from 
the  Piccolo  to  the  TubtC,  (Strings  in¬ 
cluded).  I  didn’t  study  them  all  in 
college,  I  couldn’t.  It  would  have 
helped  though,  if  I  had  been  given  a* 
hint  as  to  the  number  and  variety  of 
headaches  I  was  to  suffer  in  the  years 
immediately  following.  I  have  given 
advice  on  instrumental  purchases  and 
repairs.  It  is  taken  for  granted  that 
I  know  these  things.  I  must  know  the 
qualities  and  ranges,  the  problems  and 
limitations  of  each  and  every  Band 
and  Orchestral  Instrument  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary.  I  must  know  how  to  plan  a 
progressive  instrumental  study  for 
each  student  under  my  supervision  and 
see  that  he  progresses  or  I  would  find 
myself  in  the  ranks  of  the  Fuller 
Brush  Co.  My  knowledge  of  Band  and 


Too  frequently  youngsters  lilce  m'yself  enter  the  Music  Edu- 
certion  field  all  too  inadequately  prepared.  This  may  be 
due  to  lack  of  time,  improper  guidance  or  a  number  of 
rather  remote  causes.  I  do  not  propose  a  remedy,  but  if 
the  seriousness  of  the  situation  were  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  right  people  perhaps  something  could  be  done 
about  it.  There  were  so  many  situations  that  were  difficult 
for  me  to  cope  with  when  I  first  started,  and  there  was  no 
one  to  advise  me.  I  simi^y  hadn't  been  taught  all  that  I 
should  hove  been.  I  don't  blame  my  college.  I  went  to 
one  of  the  finest  music  schools  in  the  mid-west  and  I  am 
proud  my  ”Alma  Mater".  The  number  of  teachers  like 
myself  is  very  great.  I'm  afraid.  The  number  of  teadiers 
who  do  not  reahze  that  they  ore  like  me  is  greater.  Many 
of  us  ore  doing  oU  we  con  about  it  I  am  proud  that  I  shall 
•oon  hove  my  M.  M.  degree,  but  I  still  shiver  when  I  think 
of  my  start  a  short  time  back. 
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Orchestral  literature,  and  of  instru¬ 
mental  solo  material  of  all  grades  and 
pedigrees  must  be  broad. 

Of  course  I  know  bow  to  manage 
and  administrate  all  the  affairs  of  my 
department.  All  the  best  books  are 
crammed  full  of  rules  and  regulations. 
The  only  trouble  with  the  rules  is 
that  the  authors  hare  simply  orer- 
estlmated  the  ability  of  my  school 
board  to  furnish  the  necessary  where- 
wlth-all  to  fill  my  library  and  stor¬ 
age  cases.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was 
some  time  before  they  got  the  where- 
witb-all  to  build  the  storage  cases. 

I  was  launched  from  college  with 
the  presumption  (on  the  part  of  the 
college)  that  I  had  an  Inherent  mili¬ 
tary  knowledge  of  marching  and  drill. 
For  a  while  my  marching  bond  did  its 
best  to  dlsprore  this  presumption. 
Each  year  I  stage  band  shows,  a 
Christmas  program,  and  an  Operetta. 

I  mastered  all  the  theories  connected 
with  this  business  but  had  all  to  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  practical  experience  at  such 
“labor".  I  was  taught  all  students 
should  have  a  good  background  not 
only  in  their  own  instrumental  field, 
but  in  all  basic  music  fields.  Well  and 
good,  I  didn’t  get  it,  even  in  college. 

I  try  to  cram  physics  of  sound,  theory, 
music  history  and  appreciation,  score 
reading  and  conducting,  instrumental 
care  and  a  multitude  of  other  “funda¬ 
mentals",  into  a  few  short  rehearsals 
each  week.  I  simply  hope  that  they 
pick  up  or  develop  (whichever  the 
case  may  be),  a  feeling  for  adequate 
Interpretation  and  a  knowledge  of 
good  music  literature. 

I  shall  not  give  you  a  blow-by-blow 
account  of  my  vocal  classes.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  was  a  vocal  major  in 
college  and  approached  my  singing 
groups  with  a  sense  of  adequacy  in 
my  preparation.  I  admit  that  I  soon 
discovered,  theories  do  not  work  here 
either.  Not  only  have  I  matriculated 
in  the  “school  of  experience",  I  hold 
an  honorary  Doctorate. 

Believe  me,  I’m  not  complaining  for 
my  own  sake.  I  continue  to  enjoy 
each  new  experience  which  teachers 
^and  advisors  didn’t  provide  while  I 
fioandered  chin  deep  in  harmonic  an¬ 
alysis,  counterpoint,  and  all  the  other 
courses  which  are  designed  to  help 
the  student  become  a  better  teacher. 

I  say  this,  and  an  ever  increasing 
number  of  neophytes  in  high  school 
music  edusation,  join  me  with  a  loud 
"AMEN":  “It  would  be  a  splendid 
thing  if  every  prospective  teacher  of 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  be  made 
aware  of  some  of  the  real  problems 
that  they  must  meet."  To  be  shown 
how  to  meet  them  may  be  asking  too 
much,  but  if  I  had  known  that  I  was 
absolutely  unprepared  even  with  a 
degree,  when  I  left  college,  I  should 
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have  entered  the  “Fuller  Brush  Fam¬ 
ily”,  and  at  that  time  it  would  have 
been  a  good  thing. 

The  little  so  called  unimportant  de¬ 
tails  of  every  day  teaching  are  blotted 
completely  out  of  the  picture,  by 
courses  which  the  ordinary  teacher 
will  never  need.  Theories  about  ad¬ 
ministration,  supervision,  curriculum 
planning  (music),  and  so  forth  may 
be  fine  for  the  "old  hand  at  the  game” 
who  has  several  degrees,  years  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  a  lot  of  large  wealthy 
schools  from  which  to  choose  his  posi¬ 
tion.  However,  most  of  us  start  our 
careers  in  rather  inauspicious  sur¬ 
roundings  and  have  only  the  absolute 
necessities  with  which  to  teach,  or 
are  forced  to  provide  our  own.  Many 
theoretical  courses  are  necessary  in 
order  that  the  teacher  understand  his 
field.  There  are,  however,  too  many 
innocents  who  are  able  to  compose, 
and  arrange  music  beautifully,  who 
quickly  recognize  Ravel,  or  Stravin¬ 
sky,  and  who  can  tell  a  plagel  cadence 
from  an  authentic  cadence  at  one 
squint.  This  isn’t,  however,  what 
Mama  wants  from  teacher  when  she 
buys  “Little  Georgie”  a  Flute.  All  the 
fine  books  that  are  written  for  the 
aid  of  those  who  find  themselves  in 
the  same  situation  I  was,  presuppose 
some  knowledge  of  all  the  things  that 
I  have  just  enumerated.  These  books 
then  go  on  from  where  “Professor" 
leaves  off.  Too  bad.  If  someone  would 
just  write  a  book  taking  It  for  granted 
that  young  music  teachers  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  about  anything,  then 
we  would  have  a  book  worth  while. 

Why  don’t  I  write  such  a  book,  you. 
say?  Who  knows,  perhaps  I  will.  At 
least  I  wouldn’t  waste  any  more  time 
and  effort  than  some  of  my  contem¬ 
poraries. 


•  "MY  DUTIES  AT  THE  BAND  IN- 
STRUMENT  FACTORY”,  says  Mr. 
Clarks,  “were  to  test  thoroughly  every 
comet  and  trampet  that  was  turned 
out  for  Intonation,  purity  of  tone,  and 
workmanship;  attend  to  all  the  cor¬ 
respondence  connected  with  this  de¬ 
partment;  and  experiment  with  new 
models,  which  were  produced  every 
two  years.  I  began  testing  eech 
morning  at  seven  o’clock,  before  the 
office  work  commenced,  and  worked 
faithfully  until  five  In  the  afternoon, 
with  Sundays  off,  something  I  had 
not  enjoyed  for  years,  as  I  had  played 
seven  days  In  the  week,  steadily,  be¬ 
fore.” 

Tet  Sousa  obtained  permission  from 
Conn  for  Clarke  to  travel  again  u 
soloist  with  the  band  in  its  22nd  sea¬ 
son,  the  fall  tour  lasting  from  August 
10,  1913,  until  the  last  of  November. 
This  release  was  granted  freely  sev¬ 
eral  times,  as  Conn  and  Sousa  were 
old  friends — the  bandmaster  holding 
large  stock  in  the  CV>nn  factory.  On 
August  15th,  1914,  Sousa’s  Band 

opened  its  23rd  season  at  Luna  Park, 
Coney  Island. 

1915  was  another  notable  year  for 
Mr.  Clarke.  The  band  left  New  York 
City  on  April  5th,  playing  through 
many  cities  of  20  states,  before  open¬ 
ing  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  San  Francisco,  playing  two  dally 
concerts  there  from  May  22nd  until 
July  23rd,  inclusive.  ’This  engage¬ 
ment  was  followed  immediately  by 
another  long  tour  which  did  not 
terminate  until  September  25th,  1915, 
at  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Exposition. 
Meanwhile  Mr.  Clarke  received  word 
from  Mr.  Conn,  stating  that  the  mann- 
facturer  had  sold  out  his  entire  busi¬ 
ness  to  C.  D.  Oreenleaf.  This  voided 
the  contract  (a  personal  agreement) 
between  Clarke  and  Conn.  After  a 
short  period  of  rest  in  Elkhart  (In¬ 
diana),  and  having  settled  up  bis  busi¬ 
ness  with  Conn,  Clarke  rejoined 
Sousa’s  Band  in  New  York  City.  Mr. 
Sousa  opened  the  season  of  1915-1915 
at  the  Hippodrome  as  the  feature  at¬ 
traction  of  the  “Big  Show,”  one  of  the 
greatest  vaudeville  entertainments 
ever  produced,  with  1,200  people  in  the 
company,  and  65  players  in  the  band. 
Clarke  played  solos  twice  daily  for  35 
weeks;  the  longest  single  engagement 
he  ever  played  in  one  city.  At  its 
close,  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Elk¬ 
hart  for  another  rest  until  the  season 
opened  with  Sousa’s  Band  in  New 
York  City,  August  4,  1916,  for  rehears¬ 
als,  thence  to  Ocean  Grove  (New 
Jersey). 

After  a  tour  of  a  few  weeks,  the  band 
rejoined  the  Hippodrome’s  "Big  Show," 
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CLARKE  the 
Cornet  Virtuoso 

By  Curtis  H.  Larkin.  Long  Branch,  N.  /. 


ehtrh  started  on  tour  with  the  full  com- 
paay:  i  weeks  at  Philadelphia,  5  weeks 
St  Boston,  a  week  each  at  Cincinnati, 
8t.  Liouia  Kansas  City,  St.  Paul,  and 
Cteveland.  and  •  weeks  at  Chicago,  two 
laows  dally  in  each  City.  Another  tour 
•r  concertlslng,  covering  many  states, 
krought  the  band  into  the  year  1917.  A 
laree  weeks'  stay  was  opened  at  Wil¬ 
low  Grove  Park  on  August  19,  of  that 
year,  followed  by  the  regular  Pittsburgh 
■(position  engagement.  This  made  Mr. 
CMrke's  17th  year  as  soloist  at  the  fa¬ 
mous  park,  and  his  18th  year  at  the 
■xposition;  a  great  record. 

Clarke  believed  for  many  years  that 
(quote)  "the  prime  of  life  for  all  artists  is 
St  the  age  of  SS  years"  (end  quote).  He 
points  out,  as  a  result  of  observation,  that 
ssarly  every  artist,  either  Instrumentalist 
«r  singer,  of  the  highest  rank  failed  in 
Mtural  tone-quality  when  reaching  the 
Imif-way  mark"  (60  years).  When  a 
mere  lad,  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that 
he  would  retire  at  the  age  of  60,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  happened.  So,  on  September  9, 
1917,  he  severed  his  connection  with 
Sousa’s  Band.  His  60th  birthday  occurred 
three  days  later,  on  September  12.  This 
Qoarly  broke  Ms  heart.  As  for  Bandmaster 
Sousa,  he  could  not  quite  uaderstand  why 
his  greatest  comet  sololsh  should  take  this 
stand  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  reputation. 
Writes  Dr.  Clarke:  "My  last  solo  with 
Sousa’s  Band  was  ‘up  to  the  mark,’  and 
I  can  live  with  the  thought  of  never 
having  been  humiliated  by  any  statement 
DUkde  by  critic  or  public,  throughout  the 
world,  that  I  was  deteriorating  and  dam¬ 
aging  my  reputation,  made  over  the  years, 
by  continuing  as  a  cornet  soloist.”  This 
showed  real  wisdom. 

Early  in  March.  1918.  Clarke  received 
an  offer  from  Huntsville,  Ontario,  Canada, 
10  become  conductor  of  a  band  organised 
by  Charles  O.  Shaw,  president  of  the 
Anglo-Canadian  L,eather  Company.  Clarke 
accepted  this  offer  and  entered  upon  his 
nev  duties  on  April  16th.  Mr.  Shaw 
himself,  although  60  years  old,  was  solo 
coraetist  of  his  own  band,  playing  better 
than  any  of  his  employees,  even  at  his 
age.  Incidentally  the  band  library  was 
enormous,  composed  of  publications  from 
all  countries,  with  parts  for  76  players. 
The  organisation,  under  Clarke’s  direc¬ 
tion,  eventually  became  known  as  the 
Anglo-Canadian  Concert  Band  of  Hunts- 
TlUe,  with  a  membership  of  76  players. 

The  band,  under  Clarke’s  guidance,  im¬ 
proved  so  rapidly  that  It  became  the  star 
attraction  for  several  years  at  the  annual 
Canadian  National  Elxhibitlon,  at  Toronto. 
The  band  played  the  highest  class  of 
music,  including  the  entire  four  move¬ 
ments  of  the  symphonic  suite,  "Schehera- 
■Ade,"  by  Rlmsky-Korsakoff  (played  dur- 
h>C  a  concert  In  Toronto  at  the  Exhibition, 
la  September,  1920).  Clarke  served  for 
Sve  years  as  a  bandmaster  for  Mr.  Shaw, 


who  granted  him  several  leaves  of  ab¬ 
sence  to  act  as  a  guest  conductor  for 
several  outside  bands  In  the  United  States. 
Clarke  also  taught  many  ambitious  cor¬ 
net  pupils  at  Huntsville— one  enthusiastic 
student  coming  all  the  way  from  Mexico 
to  Canada.  Mr.  Shaw  built  a  wonderful 
hotel  on  an  island  In  the  Iiake  of  Bays, 
20  miles  north  of  Huntsville.  Wrote  Dr. 
Clarke:  "It  was  the  moat  gorgeous  sum¬ 
mer  resort  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was 
called  the  ’BIgwIn  Hotel,'  and  on  Sun¬ 
days  the  band  gave  afternoon  concerts 
there  to  guests  who  came  from  every¬ 
where  on  this  continent,  and  abroad.” 
Mr.  Shaw  proved  himself  an  apt  showman 
to  his  visitora 

After  a  sojourn  of  five  years  in  Hunts¬ 
ville,  Clarke  resigned  his  position  with 
the  Anglo-Canadian  Concert  Band,  and 
moved  westward  to  Los  Angeles,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  was  not  long  before  he  was 
teaching  some  60  cornet  pupils  weekly, 
besides  opening  a  correspondence  course 
for  students  who  lived  elsewhere.  On 
November  80,  1923,  he  became  conductor 
of  the  Long  Beach  (California)  Municipal 
Band — a  position  which  he  retained  for 
more  than  19  years.  This  splendid  con¬ 
cert  band  was  first  organised  in  1909. 
It  played  two  concerts  daily  for  60  weeks 
each  year;  the  only  organisation  of  its 
kind  which  is  entirely  supported  by  a 
municipality.  The  band  has  achieved 
great  popularity,  playing  in  the  Municipal 
Auditorium  during  the  winter  months  and 
In  the  band  shell  on  the  beach  during  the 
summer  seasons. 

A  resume  of  Herbert  L.  Clarke’s  activi¬ 
ties  as  a  soloist  shows  that  he  covered 
some  800,000  miles  of  travel  with  Oil- 
more,  Innes,  Sousa,  Victor  Herbert,  and 
other  celebrated  bandmasters ;  be  made 
34  tours  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  4  European  toura  one  completely 
around  the  world,  covering  14  different 
countries  and  playing  before  the  -crowned 
heads  and  nobility  of  Europe ;  he  has 
played  over  7,000  programmed  comet 
soloa  including  473  concerts  In  one  sea¬ 
son — this  being  a  record  for  concert  play¬ 
ing  ;  he  has  made  more  phonograph  rec¬ 
ords  with  standard  recording  companies, 
both  here  and  abroad,  than  any  other 
cornet  player  in  the  world ;  he  has  ap¬ 
peared  as  a  soloist  at  the  following  great 
World’s  Fairs:  Chicago,  1893;  Atlanta, 
189,6;  Paris  (France),  1900;  Buffalo, 
1901;  Glasgow  (Scotland),  1901;  St. 
Louis,  1904;  and  at  the  Panama-Pacific 
Exposition  in  San  Francisco,  1916. 

Philliiw  University,  of  Enid,  Oklahoma, 
was  first  to  officially  recognise  Dr.  Clarke's 
outstanding  record  of  achievements  and 
his  invaluable  contribution  to  the  cause  of 
musical  education  when,  in  April,  1939,  he 
was  awarded  the  Honorary  Degree  of 
Doctor  of  Music.  Dr.  Clarke  has  through¬ 
out  bis  long  professional  career  devoted 
himself  not  only  to  high  standards  in  mu¬ 
sic,  but  to  high  standards  In  his  personal 
character  also.  His  philosophy,  "drat  re¬ 


move  the  mote  from  thine  own  eye," 
meant  his  determination  to  permit  no 
eompromise  with  mediocrity  or  failure, 
elevated  himself  to  the  enviable  rank  of 
America’s  greatest  comet  soloist,  made 
him  the  composer  of  nearly  260  published 
works  snd  the  most  outstanding  band¬ 
master  of  this  generation. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  January  31,  1943, 
the  Long  Beach  Municipal  Band  played 
"An  All  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Clarke  Program,” 
all  numbers  written  and  conducted  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  as  a  tribute  to  their  beloved  leader 
on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
active  professional  life.  The  Hon.  CHar- 
ence  E.  Wagner,  Mayor  of  Long  Beach, 
was  Master  of  Ceremonies.  The  guests  of 
honor  at  this  farewell  performance  In¬ 
cluded  nearly  every  prominent  City  offi¬ 
cial  and  the  local  newspaper  editors  and 
publishers.  The  ushers  were  ladies  from 
the  Women’s  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Long 
Beach,  Eva  Anderson,  director. 

The  writer  met  Dr.  Clarke  on  Septem¬ 
ber  10,  1910,  at, Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  a  close  personal 
friendship  which  has  lasted  until  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  On  February  4,  1943,  Dr.  Clarke 
wrote  us  a  letter  telling  us  the  news  of 
his  retirement.  We  feel  sure  that  our 
readers  will  enjoy  the  following  quotation 
from  our  dear  old  friend’s  message:  “I 
have  resigned  as  Director  of  the  L.  B. 
Municipal  Band,  on  account  of  ill  health 
and  by  the  doctor’s  orders.  Am  enclosing 
my  Farewell  Concert  which  was  a  great 
success  in  every  way,  and  have  moved 
out  to  my  country  home  for  good,  where 
I  can  relax  without  any  worries  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  I  have  been  in  the  music 
business  as  a  professional  musician  for 
60  years,  working  very  hard  In  every 
branch  without  a  rest,  and  being  over  76 
years  old,  I  think  I  need  a  rest  before 
‘passing  on,’  and  Instead  of  being  In  a 
coffin  last  Sunday,  I  received  all  the  hon¬ 
ors  and  glory  while  alive  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  conferred  upon  any  King  or 
Potentate,  presents,  flowers,  scrolls,  com¬ 
pliments,  and  my  doctor  said  that,  if  I 
took  care  of  myself,  I  might  live  10  or  16 
years  without  a  pain  or  worry.  So  I  know 
you  will  agree  with  me,  that  I  can  now 
live  as  my  Almighty  God  intended  me  to, 
with  good  health,  to  be  happy,  help  others 
all  I  can,  and  be  useful." 

This  tou(ffiing  letter  from  the  grand  old 
artist  la  Indeed  typical  of  his  spirit  of 
good-will  and  sympathy  for  others.  We 
shall  never  forget  a  conversation  which 
took  place  in  August,  1914,  in  Dr.  Clarke’s 
dressing-room  quarters  at  the  Auditorium, 
in  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  during  the  inter¬ 
mission  period  of  a  concert  by  Sousa’s 
Band.  We  had  heard  our,  friend  play  one 
of  his  Inimitable  cornet  solos  of  his  own 
composition.  To  our  remark  that,  “If  I 
could  play  the  trumpet  as  well  as  you  did 
the  cornet  this  afternoon,  I  would  never 
makes  any  mistakes,"  Dr.  Clarke  replied, 
looking  up  at  us  with  a  quissical  smile: 
"If  I  had  a  dollar  for  every  mistake  I 
made  this  afternoon,  I  would  be  worth 
another  thousand  dollars.”  No  marvel 
therefore,  that  he  Is  universally  conceded 
to  be  the  foremost  comet  virtuoso  of  all 
time.  What  he  regarded  as  his  mistakes 
would  be  passed  over  as  non -consequential 
by  the  vast  majority  of  players. 

It  is  fltting  that  we  should  close  these 
Memoirs  of  “Clarke  the  Comet  Virtuoso" 
with  hlq  own  words:  "My  motto  for  forty 
years  has  been,  'It  Is  so  easy  to  plky  the 
RIGHT  WAY,  and  so  difficult  to  play  the 
WR©NO  WAY,'  It  U  fllled  with  common 
sense  at  that:  for  it  has  been  proved  true 
by  so  many  good  plivers.” 

The  End 
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JfuL  £atuL  (Dvatd/ftA^ 

Qi*thoApnnAonco  ^Unk, 


By  C.  W.  Coons«  Supenriflor  of  Music 
TuRahoma,  Tann. 


ChoniB  with  band?  That  la  a  much* 
fouRht-over  queation.  One  amart  pub- 
liaher  refuaea  to  conalder  publicationa  for 
thia  combination.  Othera  experiment  with 
varloua  forma  of  the  combination  and 
othera  pluncc  boldly  In  with  full-blown 
paireanta. 

What  do  you  think  about  It?  Your 
rolumnlat  la  heartily  In  favor  of  the 
whole  Idea,  and  here  la  why : 

In  the  flrat  place,  the  whole  mualc  de¬ 
partment  ahould  think  of  Itaelf  aa  a  unit, 
and  thIa  reneral  conception  may  well  be 
put  Into  practice  In  Joint  concerta.  A 
proitram  conalatlng  of  three  aectlona  de¬ 
voted  flrat  to  choral,  then  to  band,  and 
then  to  combined  preaentatlona  la  more 
entertalnlnv  than  a  program  devoted  to 
one  or  the  other  exclualvely.  Alao,  auch 
a  proicram  does  not  preaent  ao  much 
atrain  In  preparation  to  either  Rroup  par- 
tlcIpatlnR.  The  artlatic  reaulta  are  uau- 
ally  better  becauae  of  the  added  richneaa 
poealble  In  the  climax  of  the  proKrxm  aa 
both  orRanlxatlona  combine  their  peculiar 
tone  colora. 

What  are  the  problema  Involved?  In 
the  flrat  place  what  materlala  are  avail¬ 
able?  Moat  cataloRuea  today  have  a  aec- 
tlon  devoted  to  thia  type  of  materlala. 
There  are  llRht  comedy  aelectlona,  old- 
favorlte  ballada,  folk  aonsa,  anthema,  pop¬ 
ular  aonga,  patriotic  aalutea  and  pageanta 
for  the  ataRe  or  the  marchlnR  fleld.  If 
none  of  theae  flt  your  altuatlon,  aeveral 
reRUIarly  uaed  aonR  collectlona  have  very 
acceptable  orcheetratlon  and  bandlatratlon 
booka  UMble  In  varloua  comblnatlona 
from  which  to  aelect  proRram  materlala. 
Aa  a  laat  reaort  you  can  make  your  own 
tranacriptlona  but  be  careful  not  to  en¬ 
croach  on  copyriRhta  In  caae  you  are 
charRinR  for  the  performance.  Availability 
of  materlala  la  the  leaat  difflcult  problem 
to  preaent  Itaelf  In  connection  with  thia 
combination ;  conalder  the  proRrama  which 
may  be  aaaembled  from  the  followInR 
numbera  which  are  publlahed  In  Joint 
form,  or  may  be  uaed  toRether  in  their 
vocal  and  inatrumental  forma,  and  the 
Hat  la  not  complete  by  any  meana : 

The  Bella  of  St  Mary’a 
Paleatrina’a  Gloria  Patrl 
Stout  Hearted  Men 
Beautiful  Dreamer 
The  Holy  City 
,  Chrlatmaa  Carola 
Old  Black  Joe 
Choral  from  Finlandia 
You’re  a  Grand  Old  FlaR 
I  Am  an  American 
SonRa  of  Cornell 
Thia  la  Worth  FlRhtlnR  For 
Popular  SonRa,  old  and  new 
Guadeamua  iRltur 
On  the  Road  to  Mandalay 
Invlctua 

God  of  Our  Fathera 

Official  SonRa  of  the  Armed  Servlcea 

Jeau,  Joy  of  Man'a  Deelrint 

Now  Let  Every  TonRue  Adore  Thee 


Lo,  How  a  Roa«  E’er  BloomlriR 
Church  Hymna 

Too  many  directora  think  that  a  num¬ 
ber  muat  be  uaed  exactly  aa  It  la  written ; 
thia  la  not  true.  Whole  aectlona  or  whole 
choira  of  playera  may  be  eliminated  from 
the  accompaniment,  and  often  a  unlaon 
Inatead  of  a  harmoniaed  rendition  of  all 
or  part  of  a  number  la  better  in  the  chorua 
iwrt  of  the  rendition,  or  aeveral  voicea  or 
a  aection  ahould  be  added  to  the  aolo 
paaaaRea  In  order  to  achieve  a  better 
balance.  A  clarinet  choir  la  eapecially 


aonoroua  with  a  Rlrla'  chorus,  and  a  naii 
chorua  with  a  full-toned  but  aoft-playt^ 
lower  brass  choir  is  without  peer — to  cli* 
two  examples  of  special  effects  poaslbia 
PlacliiR  the  two  orRanlxatlona  Is  as- 
oUier  problent.  With  a  mixed  choir  at 
100  voices  or  more  an  effective  placemast 
la  with  the  choir  seated  on  the  floor, 
either  In  chairs  or  on  bleachers.  In  front 
of  the  staRe  with  the  band  on  the  apron 
of  the  StaRe  above  it  If  the  choir  h 
amall  or  relatively  weak.  It  should  W 
above  the  band  on  the  apron  of  the  stac* 
with  the  brass  of  the  band  seated  ao  that 
they  point  across  the  auditorium  in  front 
of,  not  directly  at  the  audience.  A  third 
placement  la  In  a  semicircle  with  the  choir 
and  the  hand  each  occupyInR  half  of  tht 
atsRe :  In  this  arranRentent  the  braa 
should  be  placed  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  aemk-ircle  to  avoid  poIntinR  directly 
at  the  audience.  The  placement  of  the 
brass  la  Important  as  the  audience  will 
not  hear  a  balanced  performance  unless 
Rreat  care  Is  taken  In  this  consideration. 
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SchaoL  Ifliuk,  bv  fiaoiew 

John  P.  Hconilton 


Band 

“t/Hcle  Rom  A-Rtnsf,”  sixteen  tuneful 
marches  in  the  easier  Rrades,  by  Karl  L. 
King. 

A  RToup  of  Rood  tunes  named  from 
battle  locations  and  pemonalitlse  of  the 
four  nuijor  United  States  wars.  Published 
by  C.  L.  Bamhouse  Compang,  Osknloosa, 
lotra.  Price,  each  instrument,  SS  cents, 
piano-conductor, 

K.  Ij.  KinR  has  another  Rroup  of  six¬ 
teen  marchea  published  under  the  Reneral 
title  of  “Marching  to  Victory.”  “Torch  of 
Liberty/’  one  of  this  series,  la  an  espe¬ 
cially  fine  number— easy,  tuneful,  well- 
scored,  and  fine  for  marchlnR  or  concert. 
“Aces  of  the  Air,"  “Thumbs-Vp  U.8.A.” 
and  "Bombordler"  are  worth  your  at¬ 
tention  too.  Published  by  '  Barnhouse. 
Price,  full  band  11.00.  Rymphonic  band 
H.7S. 

Oioral 

"Little  Lordeeu"  poem  by  Sister  M. 
Charles  Raymond.  Music  by  Ralph  L. 
Baldwin.  ArranRed  for  a  cappella  S.  A. 
T.  B. 

The  poem  Is  very  beautiful.  Thia  col¬ 
umn's  Impression  i^  that  of  a  child,  per¬ 
haps  a  little  Rlrl,  apeakinR  to  the  Christ 
Child.  An  audience,  even  in  a  church, 
should '  be  prepared  throuRh  proRram 
notes  or  In  some ,  more  subtle  manner,  to 
insure  proper  reception.  The  music  Is 
alao  very  beautiful.  RellRlous  fervor  la 
achieved  throuRh  the  use  of  minor  mode, 
dissonance,  and  consecutive  perfect  In¬ 
tervals.  However,  intonation  problems 
that  arise  from  this  practice  place  the 
selection  beyond  the  ability  of  most  hlRh 
school  choira.  It  la  possible  that  the  wed- 
dinR  of  music  and  text  Is  on  such  a  hlRh 
plane  that  your  reviewer's  appreciation 
of  their  combination  was  distorted  throuRh 
a  technical  analysis.  Published  by  M.  Wit- 
mark  and  Sons,  X.  Y.  Price,  each.  It 
cents. 

“Let’s  Bring  Netc  Olory  to  Old  Olory" 
by  Mack  Gordon  and  Harry  Warren.  Ar¬ 
ranRed  In  modem  radio  style  by  Lyn 
Murray.  A  fine  arranRement  of  a  spark- 


IlnR  tune  with  a  timely  text.  Not  beyond 
experienced  eleventh  Rrade  choruses.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Mayfair  Music  Corpon^ios, 
X.  Y.  Price  each.  It  cents. 

“I  Mus-Keep  A-Moverin’  ”  a  NeRrn  spir¬ 
itual  by  W.  Clark  HarrinRton.  Arranged 
for  8.A.T.B.  with  piano  accompaniment 
by  William  Stickles. 

Here  Is  an  easy,  cleverly  arranged 
spiritual — not  Just  another  song  — worth 
your  attention.  Published  by  Mayfair. 


Mitcellaneout 


“Themes  from  the  Oreat  Symphonies" 
for  Piano.  Compiled  and  adapted  to  piano 
by  Henry  Levine.  « 

It  la  a  pleasure  to  find  a  publisher 
willlriR  to  print  a  folio  of  claaaic  works. 
Familiarity,  In  music,  la  the  essence  of 
true  appreciation.  The  audience  of  good 
radio  programs  is  still  much  too  small  for 
a  supposedly  educated  nation.  This  volume 
may  be  used  for  school  appreciation  pro- 
Rrams  (with  student  performers.  If  pos¬ 
sible)  and  certainly  will  broaden  the 
musical  horlson  of  those  subjected  to  re¬ 
peated  hearings.  The  arrangements  are 
not  difficult.  It  contains  themes  from 
Beethoven’s  third,  fifth,  seventh,  eighth 
and  ninth ;  Dvorak's  flfth ;  Franck's  D 
minor ;  Haydn's  first,  the  "Military,”  and 
the  "Burprlae" ;  Mosart's  "E  flat,”  "O 
minor,”  and  “Jupiter’’;  Schubert's  flfth 
and  eighth ;  Schuman's  fourth ;  and 
Tschalkowsky'a  flfth  and  sixth.  Published 
by  Theodore  Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia 
{There  is  no  price  on  my  copy — probably 
a  dollar  book.) 

“Album  of  Favorite  First  Position 
Pieces  for  Violls  or  Viola,  and  Piano.” 

There  are  twenty-two  good  solos,  well 
adapted  to  both  violin  and  viola,  included 
in  this  volume.  Orchestra  Instructors,  as 
well  aa  private  teachers,  are  usually  In 
need  of  good  viola  material  to  aid  violin 
players  In  learning  to  read  a  new  clef. 
This  book  helps  to  All  this  need  through 
the  moat  effective  medium — easy  and  in¬ 
teresting  soloa  PstbUshed  by  Theodors 
Presser  Co.,  Philadelphia.  Price  $l.t». 


For  the  building  of  community  morale  there  is  nothing  equal 
^  ^  to  the  music  of  the  High  School  Band  iir 
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New  York  City  Man  Laude 
Value  of  the  School  Bcmd 

yeio  York  City — That  the  achoola  need 
more  teaching  of  music  Is  unquestionable, 
according  to  Oeorge  H.  Hartlan,  director 
of  music  of  the  New  York  City  schools. 

When  queried  about  music's  power  to 
alleviate  Juvenile  delinquency,  Mr.  Gart- 
lan  was  less  positive.  “Music  Is  Im¬ 
portant,  but  It  Is  not  a  panacea,”  he  said, 
pointing  out  various  reasons  for  hin  be¬ 
lief.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  Is  always  a  certain  group  of  Indi¬ 
viduals  who  remain  Impervious  to  mu- 
ric's  charma  Illustrating  his  point,  he 
dted  those  who,  even  In  singing  so 
familiar  a  song  as  America,  cannot  even 
carry  the  tune. 

This  group  Includes  those,  in  Mr. 
Oartlan’s  opinion,  who  could  go  to  Car¬ 
negie  Hall  and  see  the  Philharmonic 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  not  know  what 
It  all  meant,  or  what  was  behind  the 
whole  Idea. 

No  Pied  Piper? 

Similarly  Mr.  Gartlan  feels  that  youth 
will  not  be  suddenly  lured  off  the  streets 
or  away  from  whatever  unwholesome 
pursuits  they  may  be  following  by  telling 
them  they're  to  get  together  at  a  certain 
time  and  place  to  sing  or  play  music. 
Music  like  that,  he  contends,  means  one 
thing  In  their  minds — discipline,  and  dis¬ 
cipline  Is  not  fun. 

To  the  suggestion  that  young  people 
might  be  more  enthusiastic  about  music 
if  they  could  have  “Jam  sessions”  (i.e., 
spontaneous.  Improvised  music-making) 
and  make  their  own  music  for  fun,  and 
perhaps  enjoy  their  favorite  swing  bands 
In  some  surroundings  besides  dance  halls, 
Mr.  Oartlan  replied  that  such  music-mak¬ 
ing  and  listening  comes  under  the  head  of 
recreation  and  could  not  be  dignified  with 
the  designation,  music. 

Music— Marches  On 

At  present  there  are  7(  bands  in  New 
York's  senior  schools  (all  but  two),  and 
40  In  the  Junior  schools.  Formation  of 
new  bands  has  had  to  be  curtailed  due 
to  the  wartime  Instrument  shortage,  but 
Mr.  Oartlan  Is  not  in  the  least  worried 
about  the  health  or  survival  of  school 
music. 


Birthday  Party  for  Bcmd 

Cedarhurg,  Wie. — Celebrating  the  third 
birthday,  January  29th,  of  the  high  school 
band  was  a  thrilling  evening  of  gayety 
for  the  band  parents  association  as  well 
as  the  young  musicians,  all  of  whom  took 
part.  One  of  the  P.  T.’s  directed  a 
"Oerman  band” ;  there  was  a  "Truth  or 
Consequences" — and  dancing  to  the  music 
of  the  high  school  dance  band.  “Elvery- 
one  had  a  swell  time”  according  to  our 
P.  T.  reporter,  and  we  are  all  sorry  that 
the  liand  has  a  birthday  only  once  a  year. 


Clinic  at  Albion,  Nnbr. 

Alkion,  Nebr. — More  than  a  hundred  in¬ 
structors  and  students  attended  the  music 
clinic  here  conducted  by  Ivan  Caldwell, 
high  school  principal  and  music  Instructor, 
on  January  21st  and  22nd.  Walter 
Aschenbrenner,  of  Chicago,  was  the  guest 
conductor. 


Work-Clinic  at  Elkhart 


Elkhart,  Ind. — More  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  took  part  In  the  David 
Hughes  clinical  Innovation,  "The  Music- 
Short  Course  Workshop”  conducted  at  the 
RIkhart  High  School,  February  3,  4  and 
S  for  Region  Three,  which  includes  Michi¬ 
gan,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Ohio.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  proclaimed  a  definite  suc¬ 
cess. 

Unlike  most  clinics,  Tl\e  Workshop  was 
entirely  academic,  with  no  musical  pro¬ 
gram,  and  no  demonstrations.  Nearly  a 
hundred  "students”  were  enrolled.  They 
asked  questions  which  the  experts  prompt¬ 
ly  answered. 

On  Friday  night,  the  music  Industry 
of  Klkhart,  provided  a  banquet  with  music 
by  a  high  school  ensemble,  and  plenty 
of  fun  with  good  and  bad  Jokes  by  an 
unknown  master  of  ceremonies.  Folks  in 
attendance  felt  that  there  should  be  many 
repetitions  elsewhere  of  this  type  of 
school. 


Clinic  at  Kearney,  Nebr. 


Kearney,  Nebr. — 327  pupils  from  19  in¬ 
vited  towns  took  part  In  the  instrumental 
music  clinic  held  here  January  27th,  under 
the  direction  of  S.  K.  Lotspeich,  supervisor 
of  music.  Musical  ensembles  Included  a 
band  of  126  members,  a  chorus  of  137, 
and  an  orchestra  of  65.  Quest  conductors 
were  Hayes  M.  Fuhr,  James  M.  King  and 
Raymond  Vaught  of  the  Hastings  college 
music  department. 

Indiana  Sete  Plane  for 

Many  Spring  Conteete 

Plymouth,  Ind. — That  no  school  ensem¬ 
ble  or  soloist  will  have  to  travel  more 
than  76  miles  one  way.  Is  one  of  the  chief 
restrictions  In  the  plans  now  being  worked 
out  by  the  Northern  Indiana  School  Band, 
Orchestra  and  Vocal  association  for  local¬ 
ised  competition  festivals  which  will  be 
held  throughout  the  district  this  spring. 
Instrumental  and  vocal  soloists,  ensem¬ 
bles  and  organisations  will  be  entertained 
and  Judged  at  these  festivals,  which  will 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  state  I 
association,  who  will  collect  fees,  assist  In 
arranging  contest  programs,  contact  and 
pay  Judges,  and  arrange  for  tabulation  of 
events.  Required  numbers  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Individual  district. 

The  following  plans  are  In  effect : — a.  A 
pupil  may  enter  any  number  of  solo  events 
(on  different  Instruments)  or  ensemble 
events,  b.  Each  solo  event  will  be  charged 
30  cents  to  enter,  c.  Each  ensemble  player 
will  pay  20  cents  per  event  entered,  d.  A 
maximum  of  four  solos  per  instrument 
per  school  is  allowed,  (i.e..  Four  B  flat 
clarinets  from  Jr.  H..  4  B  flat  clarinets 
from  Sr.  H.).  e.  Only  the  recognised  types 
of  ensembles  will  be  permitted,  f.  Organ¬ 
isations,  36c  per  member.  One  fee  entitles 
pupil  to  play  in  more  than  one  organisa¬ 
tion.  g.  Schools  may  enter  solo  and  en¬ 
sembles  without  entering  organisations. 

In  the  vocal  department,  twelve  people 
or  less  will  constitute  an  ensemble,  while 
thirteen  people  or  more  will  establish  an 
organisation. 


How  to  Judge  and  Grade 
Mueic  Is  Their  Problem 

Weetcheater  County,  N.  Y. — Private 
and  public  soh<M>|  teachers  of  music  met 
in  White  Plains  In  January  ;  and  discussed 
problems  of  common  Interest.  The  meet¬ 
ing  was  under  the  auspices  of  the  Music 
Teachers  Council  of  White  Plains  and 
Northern  Westchester.  Means  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  testing  and  evaluating  talent,  and 
ways  of  Improving  cooperation  between 
private  and  public  school  teachers  were 
considered. 

The  committee  representing  the  Teach¬ 
ers  Council  included :  Helen  Parker  Ford. 
I»uis  Green,  Helen  SIncerbox  and  Arthur 
Todd. 


Make  Music  for  War 

Sf.  Cloud,  Minn. — The  war  effort  Is 
definitely  aided  by  the  inspiring  use  of 
music  and  that  Is  the  exact  purpose  of 
a  series  of  victory  ctmeerts  to  be  given 
here  by  the  high  school  music  department 
during  February  and  March.  The  series 
opens  on  February  6th.  all  of  these  events 
being  scheduled  for  Sunday  afternoon,  the 
last  one  on  March  26th. 

All  of  the  departments  of  St.  Cloud 
school  music  take  part  in  these  concerts 
which  are  held  in  the  Technical  High 
school  auditorium. 


Huro  at  Band-Bend  Concert 


Pawnee  City,  Nebr. — The  high  school 
band  here  took  the  leading  role  in  a  great 
musical  war  bond  rally  held  in  the  high 
school  auditorium  on  January  20th. 

The  guest  speaker  of  the  evening  was 
Capt.  Joe  W.  Meyers,  wounded  veteran 
back  in  the  States  after  service  in  the 
Pacific  theatre  of  war.  The  purpose  of 
the  event  was  entirely  successful. 

A  music  festival  will  be  held  at  Pawnee 
City  on  Friday  evening,  March  31st.  The 
district  contest  will  be  held  at  Auburn  on 
April  14-16. 

Make  Money  for  New  Suits 

Bridgeport,  Nebr.  —  The  high  school 
band  under  the  direction  of  Alfred  Kucera 
gave  the  first  of  three  concerts  on  Janu¬ 
ary  20th,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  raise 
funds  for  new  military-style  uniforms. 

“The  band  has  always  answered  the 
call  for  community  needs,”  pleads  Mr. 
Kucera,  "now  the  band  would  like  some 
help  from  the  community.  This  school 
band  belongs  to  the  community,  and  is 
the  ambassador  of  Its  people.  Let's  have 
It  properly  dressed.” 

$1,482  Band-Bond  Salo 

*  Wafertoten,  S.  O. — The  victory  concert, 
gl’ven  by  the  high  school  band  and  or¬ 
chestra  under  the  direction  of  Elmer 
Carey,  netted  11,482  in  bonds  and  stamps 
sold.  The  orchestra  has  twenty-four 
members  and  the  band  forty. 


Atkinaon,  Nebr. — M.  P.  Simpson  is  or¬ 
ganising  a  Junior  school  band  here  for  the 
thirty  pupils  having  already  made  appli¬ 
cation.  Superintendent  A.  E.  Roos  is  lend¬ 
ing  every  cooperation  and  urging  for  the 
success  of  Uie  new  unit. 
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ScAoo/  Band  Trcdng  and 
Uaet  IjOOO  Grade  Voicea 
in  Big  Folk  Song  Rally 

Stevent  Point,  Wit.:  Th«  Stevens  Point 
High  School  Band  under  the  direction  of 
Herbert  L.  Rehfeldt  has  made  over  a 
hundred  appearances  In  bond  drives,  sal¬ 
vage  drives,  patriotic  rallies,  seeing  se¬ 
lectees  ofT,  community  slnKlnB-fests,  at 
service  clubs,  mobilisation  ceremonies,  and 
other  activities  Involved  In  the  war  effort. 

The  senior  band  la  composed  of  four 
Kroutis,  a  girls'  pep  band,  a  boys'  pep 
band,  a  mixed  pep  band  and  a  swing 
band.  On  many  occasions,  two  of  these 
groups  would  be  found  playing  at  the 
same  time  for  separate  programs. 

One  project  Included  over  1,000  grade 
children  In  a  Victory  Bond  Concert,  sing¬ 
ing  war  and  folk  songs  taught  them  by 
the  band  at  the  different  schools  during 
the  winter  months. 

The  Stevens  Point  Band  was  the  first 
In  Wisconsin  to  receive  a  citation  for  Its 
work.  A.  O.  Bostad,  Principal  of  the 
school.  Is  proud  of  the  band's  record. 

Indiana  Band  Helps  Legion 
Send  Home  Paper  Abroad 

UoHon,  Ind. — Unique,  we  believe,  among 
the  many  types  of  school  band  benefit 
concerts  Is  that  given  by  the  Monon  High 
School  Band,  under  the  direction  of  Har¬ 
old  Luhman  In  December.  This  concert, 
the  second  annual  of  the  school  year,  was 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion  for  the 
local  newspai>er  fund. 

The  Idea  back  of  all  this  Is  equally 
g(K>d.  The  Monon  Post  of  the  American 
I.<eglon  has  the  brignt  Idea  that  every 
man  from  that  county  now  In  the  service 
will  appreciate  receiving  regularly  the 
home-town  weekly  newspaper.  So  the  L<e- 
glon  boys  are  financing  the  project,  and 
the  High  Sc'hool  Band  contributed  this 
concert  which  netted  the  tidy  sum  of 
1200.00.  This  Is  an  Idea  that  could  well 
lie  develoi)ed  In  every  county  where  there 
Is  a  good  school  band  In  Its  principal  city. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  weekly  newsi>aper, 
but  a  dally  Instead,  one  Issue  each  week 
could  be  designated  for  the  service  men, 
and  In  that  Issue,  the  editor  could  assem¬ 
ble  as  much  news  of  special  Interest  to 
service  men  abroad  as  iHJSslble. 

Director  Luhman,  of  Monon,  has  a  fine 
band  and  we  hope  to  have  a  picture  of  It 
for  publication  In  an  early  Issue. 


Neighborhood  Muncians 
Exchange  Entertainmenl 

Hudton,  X.  Y. — The  Hudson  High 
School  Band  of  forty-flve  musicians  and 
five  twlrlers  will  make  an  all  day  tour 
on  February  10  when  they  visit  Sauger- 
tles  and  Catsklll  High  Schools  and  play  a 
full  hour  assembly  program  In  each  school. 
Features  of  the  program  will  be  a  clarlnei 
solo  with  band  accompaniment  by  Jean 
Hallenbe<'k  and  a  demonstration  by  the 
senior  twirling  corps,  "The  Five  High 
Steppers".  The  band  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  R.  Steele  Phllll|>s,  Director  of 
Music  In  the  High  School. 

These  programs  are  a  part  of  an  ex¬ 
change  series  between  Hudson,  Saugertles 
and  Catsklll  High  Schools.  Music  clubs 
from  the  other  schools  will  present  pro¬ 
grams  at  Hudson  later  In  the  #'ear. 


**Wcir  Time  Twirling" 


Donald  E.  Powell  S2e  U.S.S.  OTUS,  "S"  Oiv. 
c/o  Hoof  Bott  OfRce,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


January  4,  1>44. 

Surprising  enough,  war  time  conditions 
have  brought  baton  twirling  to  a  new 
height  In  popularity.  The  art  is  widely 
known  all  over  America,  and  also  in  other 
countries,  as  a  leisure  past-time  of  en¬ 
joyment.  It  has  reached  the  hands  of 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  young  boys  and 
girls,  yes,  even  young  n>en  and  women, 
and  they  have  aocepted  It  as  a  means 
of  excellent  muscle  building  procedure. 
Twirling  creates  muscle  coordination  and 
snappy  quick  thinking  on  the  part  of  the 
performer.  • 

My  few  months  In  the  service  has 
proven  to  me  that  twirling  la  extremely 
popular  with  soldiers  and  sailors  and  In 
fact  all  Service  men  and  women.  It  Is 
used  to  a  surprising  extent  In  U.S.O. 
shows  and  on  ships  as  well  as  at  the 
home-base. 

One  of  the  finest  baton  twirling  exhi¬ 
bitions  1  have  ever  witnessed  was  per¬ 
formed  by  a  Radio  man  on  board  this 
ship,  by  the  name  of  Harry  Scheper, 
RMSc  from  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  He  has 
twirled  but  two  years  and  now  exhibits 
a  fine  hand  at  it. 

In  a  park  in  San  Francisco,  I  noticed, 
shortly  before  my  deiiarture  from  the 
United  States,  a  corporal  In  the  U.  S. 
Army,  twirling,  and  I  might  add,  his 
abilities  were  extremely  surprising. 

No  1,  my  twirling  Interest  has  not  com¬ 
pletely  ceased  because  of  a  mere  induc¬ 
tion  notification. 

The  twirling  article  published  In  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  for  September's  Is¬ 
sue,  1943,  (by  Dtnald  li.  Jtelleto)  was 


Can* t  Stop  School  Band 
Kids  Attending  a  Clinic 

TuUahoma,  Tenn.  — One  of  the  finest 
band  clinics  ever  held  In  the  South,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  W.  Coons,  in  charge  of  in¬ 
strumental  music  In  the  public  schools 
here,  was  the  Third  Annual,  si>onsored  by 
the  Middle  Tennessee  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Association  and  held  at  the 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  on 
January  21  and  22.  C.  B.  Hunt  ef  that 
school  was  In  charge,  and  did  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  job  of  organising  the  whole  affair. 
The  visiting  directors  of  the  district  did 
all  of  the  directing,  there  was  no  glamour 
guest  to  glorify  the  podium,  and  no  /lum- 
mididdle  except  for  a  party  for  the  kids 
when  they  finished  their  performance. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  make  fi¬ 
nal  plans  for  the  Festival  Contest  to  be 
held  April  21st  for  the  MId-Tenn.  district. 

"Here  is  an  Important  point",  states  Mr. 
Coons,  "we  expected  to  have  a  band  of 
104  with  30  or  40  alternates,  but  we  had 
360  young  musicians  in  attendance.  The 
surplus  occurred  l>ecauBe  musicians  came 
from  every  school  In  the  district,  although 
some  of  them  no  longer  have  band  In¬ 
struction.  We  Immediately  created  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  rotation,  by  which  all  of  them  who 
wished  to  play  could  do  so. 

"To  me,  the  big  thrill  of  the  whole 
clinic  was  the  spontaneous  and  uninvited 
attendance  of  that  extra  100  kids,  who 
had  heard  about  the  clinic  and  enthusias¬ 
tically  rushed  in  to  participate.  They  had 
not  been  officially  notified,  but  their  Inter¬ 
est  could  not  be  suppressed." 


very  good, — I  enjoyed  it  Immensely.  The 
author  la  Indeed  to  be  congratulated  upon 
his  exceptionally  fine  choice  of  words  and 
clear  understanding  of  the  publication  as 
a  whole.  Consideration  for  the  author's 
time  spent  In  twirling,  hence  his  success¬ 
fully  developed  abilities  should  be  suffl- 
clent  praise. 

Although  my  naval  enlistment  has  cur¬ 
tailed  advancement  and  practice  of  twirl¬ 
ing  and  also  submitting  these  articles  for 
print  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIA.N.  I  still 
manage  to  find  time,  occasionally,  for  a 
"twirling  session"  with  the  gang. 

Robert  Meyer,  Storekeeper  striker,  from 
Reedsburg,  Wisconsin,  who  Is  also  on  the 
U.S.8.  OTUS,  was  former  drum  major 
and  baton  twirler  for  the  Reedsburg  High 
School  band,  and  has  numerous  medals 
to  show  for  his  winnings  in  various  con¬ 
tests  about  the  state.  Consequently,  Bob 
and  I  have  been  together  since  our  de¬ 
parture  from  "boots"  at  thecNaval  Train¬ 
ing  Station  at  Farragut,  Idaho.  Together 
we  have  acquired  a  number  of  new  tricks 
and  routines. 

In  closing  I  might  add  that  although  It 
would  hardly  be  practical  to  choose  twirl¬ 
ing  as  a  life  long  occupation.  It  still  has 
Its  welcomed  place  In  many  service-men's 
entertainment  shows. 

Shall  we  call  It  "War  Time  Twirl¬ 
ing." - " 


Material  contained  %oithin  thit  manu¬ 
script  it  tubjeet  to  Naval  Censorship.  Due 
to  such  circumsfances  a  more  complete 
article  it  itnpottible.  Hoping  the  manu¬ 
script  is  satisfactory  for  publication  under 
such  confronting  dijflcultiet — /  should  like 
to  hear  from  you  in  the  affirmative. — D.  P. 


High  Praise  Comes  for 

EiteVs  Musical  Calendar 


Chicago,  Illinoit. — Most  enthusiastically 
received,  perhaps  of  any  feature  ever  pub¬ 
lished  In  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
judged  by  complimentary  mail  response, 
was  the  "From  Bach  to  Gershwin"  spread 
in  the  January  Issue  presented  through 
the  courtesy  of  Blsa  and  Otto  K.  Kitdl. 
of  the  Bismarck  Hotel,  Chicago. 

An  important  contributor  to  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  this  work,  one  who  had  a  large 
part  in  providing  musical  Information,  is 
Dr.  Hans  Rosenwald,  well-known  ffhicago 
music  educator  and  feature  writer  for 
Music  News. 

A  Chicago  newspaper  columnist  recently 
commented  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
now  two  lines  forming  In  the  Bismarck 
Hotel  lobby,  one  leads  to  the  registration 
desk,  and  the  other  to  the  musical  cal¬ 
endar  counter.  • 


Cox  Offers  to  Brush  Up 

French  Horn  Sections 

Dobbt  Ferry,  X.  Y. — Philip  Cox.  Instru¬ 
mental  Director  at  the  high  school  here, 
has  publicly  expressed  his  willingness  to 
confer  with  Westchester  teachers  upon  the 
performance  of  their  horn  students. 

Mr.  Cox  Is  now  working  on  a  plan  to 
conduct  a  Saturday  morning  clinic  at 
some  central  point  to  which  Westchester 
horn  students  and  their  Instructors  may 
come  with  their  Instruments  and  music. 
There  will  be  no  registration  fee.  The 
first  clinic  being  successful,  they  will 
probably  be  repeated  at  suitable  Inter¬ 
vals,  according  to  Mr.  Cox.  Interested 
parties  may  address  him  at  «  Lusern 
Road.  Dobbs  Ferry. 


Crete  Smiles  at  You!  S.  M.  Readers 
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War  Council  Wants 
Veterans  Trained 
for  New  Music  Jolts 


By  Howard  C.  Fischer 


Desirous  of  cooperatlna  to  the  ireatest 
possible  extent  with  the  vocational  train* 
Inc  asencles  whose  responsibility  It  will 
be  to  rehabilitate  veterans  and  dislocated 
war  workers  after  the  war,  the  Music 
War  Council  of  America  Is  makinc  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  music  Industry  and  trade  to 
determine  the  post-war  occupational  op¬ 
portunities  In  music  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  fields. 

A  questionnaire  form  has  been  mailed 
to  one  thousand  leading  music  merchants, 
wholesalers  and  manufacturers  asking  for 
data  about  the  number  and  type  of  em¬ 
ployees  employed  before  the  war,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  these  now  In  the  armed  forces  and 
engaged  In  war  work,  the  number  pres¬ 
ently  employed  full  or  part-time,  how 
many  expected  to  be  employed  after  the 
war  and  the  probable  range  of  weekly 
earnings  for  each  class  of  employment 

It  is  exi>ected  that  the  results  of  the 
survey  will  indicate  how  many  salesmen, 
instrument  repairmen,  pla  io  tuners  and 
technicians,  and  teachers  the  music  busi¬ 
ness  can  expect  to  gainfully  employ  after 
the  war.  Information  will  also  be  ob¬ 
tained  regarding  the  opportunities  for  mu¬ 
sic  teachers  and  Vistrumental  directors 
in  public,  parochial,  and  private  schools 
in  the  communities  of  the  music  mer¬ 
chants  being  questioned. 

As  soon  as  the  survey  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  and  the  findings  tabulated,  the 
Music  War  Council  Intends  to  place  the 
Information  obtained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  administrators  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  states  to  guide  them  in  post-war 
rehabilitation  work.  The  Music  War  Coun¬ 
cil  holies  in  this  way  to  avert  a  shortage 
or  an  equally  dangerous  over-supply  of 
manpower  trained  for  vocational  pursuits 
In  the  music  business  and  profession. 

WTtlle  most  opinions  regarding  post-war 
opportunities  are  based  upon  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  even  pure  guesswork  and  may 
prove  unreliable  In  the  light  of  unfore¬ 
seen  developments  yet  to  come,  the  Coun¬ 
cil  believes  that  similar  foresighted  sur¬ 
veys  and  post-war  planning  in  all  fields 
of  remunerative  occupational  endeavor 
would  alleviate  much  of  the  confusion  and 
suffering  which  are  bound  to  result  from 
a  long  war. 

Music  educators  who  have  knowledge 
of  conditions  which  would  affect  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  Music  War  Council’s  survey 
findings  can  render  a  valuable  service  to 
the  future  of  music  by  sending  such  In¬ 
formation  to  Howard  C.  Fischer,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  MWCA,  10  E.  Jack- 
son  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  III.  Any  facts  or 
data  bearing  upon  post-war  occupational 
opportunities  In  any  musical  field  will  be 
helpful  to  the  Council  In  compiling  an 
accurate  report  which  will  contribute  to 
the  rehabilitation  and  gainful  employment 
of  the  men  and  women  who  are  sacrificing 
everything  to  serve  the  country's  war 
needs  In  the  armed  services  and  In  war 
industry. 


In  December  you  reed  "The  Cete  for  Music"  by  Willerd  Robb,  Principal  end  Super¬ 
visor  of  Music  ef  Crete,  Nebreske.  This  picture  of  his  Hiqh  School  Glee  Club 
wes  made  early  one  morninq  but  was  delayed  in  the  mail.  "Better  late  then  never," 


Oklahoma  Bandmaster  Has 
More  Costume  Changes 
Than  Charley  McCarthy 

Sorman,  Oklahoma — “liOta  of  fun" — 
that  Is  how  W.  R.  "Prof’  Wehrend,  direc¬ 
tor  of  bands  at  the  University  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  describes  his  work  as  director  of 
the  Army,  Navy,  R.O.T.C.  and  civilian 
bands.  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life,  but 
this  musician  must  assume  the  qualities 
of  a  chameleon  as  he  changes  from  navy 


Profeuor  William  R.  Wehrend,  director  of 
bends  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  wear- 
inq  the  hat  of  his  navy  bandmaster's  uni¬ 
form  and  holdinq  in  his  riqht  hand  his 
civilian  uniform  hat  and  in  the  left  his  army 
uniform  hat. 

uniform  to  army  uniform  to  civilian  band 
uniform,  depending  upon  which  group  of 
players  he  Is  to  direct. 

Since  he  first  Joined  the  faculty  at  the 
University  of  Oklahoma,  Professor  Weh¬ 
rend  has  had  charge  of  the  K.O.T.C.  and 
regular  university  bands,  but  In  the  psist 
year  his  duties  have  tripled  In  these  re¬ 
spects.  With  the  Installation  of  army  and 
navy  war-time  college  training  programs, 
there  came  also  a  demand  for  service 
men’s  bands.  Officials  gave  their  approval, 
and  as  far  as  is  known,  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  pioneered  in  organising  an 


army  band  as  part  of  the  Army  Special¬ 
ised  Training  Program  at  the  same  time 
Including  a  navy  band  in  its  curriculum. 

The  army  and  navy  bands  were  first 
used  only  for  reviews.  However,  during 
the  hot  summer  weather  so  typical  of 
Oklahoma,  it  was  discovered  that  music 
improved  the  spirits  of  both  the  trainees 
and  the  officers.  As  a  result  those  Inter¬ 
ested  are  now  allowed  to  spend  part  of 
their  time  in  band  rehearsal  where  they 
receive  added  drill  in  marching.  This 
provides  the  unit  with  a  more  rounded- 
out  program. 

In  the  meantime  dance  bands  have 
been  organised  by  both  the  army  and 
navy  units  and  play  fur  unit  and  uni¬ 
versity-sponsored  functions,  "rhese  are 
also  under  the  supervision  of  Professor 
W^rend. 

Elach  band,  excluding  the  dance  bands, 
has  two  hours  scheduled  rehearsal  dur¬ 
ing  the  week.  I.Arge8t  of  the  gruuiis  Is 
the  navy  band  with  about  80  members. 
Membership  In  <the  others  Is  as  follows ; 
AS’TU,  70;  R.O.T.C.,  60,  and  civilian.  BO. 

But  directing  the  best  of  university 
bands  or  even  four  separate  bands  does 
not  take  all  of  one's  time  so  Professor 
Wehrend  also  has  Included  in  his  schedule 
teaching  several  music  classes,  giving  in¬ 
strumental  private  and  class  instruction, 
supervising  graduate  seminar  work  and 
directing  the  University  High  School  or¬ 
chestra. 

For  diversion  Professor  Wehrend 
spends  much  time  in  trying  to  improve 
the  looks  of  his  already  attractive  home 
la  Norman.  He  boasts  large  returns  this 
year  from  his  well-cared-for  vegetable 
garden  as  well  as  some  of  the  nicest 
specimens  of  flowers  In  Norman. 


3-Way  Junior  Hit 


Elkhart,  Ind. — Roosevelt  Junior  High 
School  Orchestra  and  Band  presented  a 
concert  on  January  13th.  This  orchestra 
is  under  the  direction  of  Loretta  Carlson, 
while  the  band  Is  directed  by  Howard 
Kllbert.  The  high  school  choir  also  ap¬ 
peared  under  the  direction  of  Melva  .Shull. 
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BAND  DIRECTORS 
GET  2  DAYS  WORK 
AT  DNIV.  OF  ILL 


Champaiffn,  Jtt. — Somethinc  of  the  old 
pre-war  enthualMin  echoed  up  and  down 
the  walUns  reclstratinn  line  at  the  In¬ 
man  Hotel,  when  achool  band-maatera 
from  all  aectlona  of  the  middle-weat  came 
to  the  ahiine  of  all  band  clinics,  the  fif¬ 
teenth  annual  at  the  Unlveraltjr  of  Illinois, 
January  IS  and  14,  under  the  direction 
of  the  one  and  only.  Dr.  Albert  Auatin 
Hardinc. 

Those  two  days,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
were  as  usual,  packed  with  i>ost -graduate 
facts  and  an  Inspiration  to  the  men  and 
women  who  want  to  see  their  names  in 
electric  lights,  on  Ute  marquees  of  Band 
Music  In  America. 

Though  stream-lined  as  all  things  are 
these  Miss  Dsof  days,  the  band  facilities 
of  the  University  showed  no  receesion  of 
quality,  and  the  readings  of  new  and 
used  music  for  all  classes  of  bands,  from 
A  to  Z,  was  a  veritable  fountain  of  new 
Ideas  for  the  visitors. 

A  timely  innovation  was  a  short  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Chanute  Field  Air  Force 
Band.  Members  of  this  band  later  as¬ 
sisted  Director  Sawhill  in  a  demonstration 
and  study  of  tone  production  with  the  aid 
of  the  oscillograph.  E^very  director  should 
have  one. 

Claude  Smith,  of  GWansville,  Ind.,  really 
clicked  In  his  Forum  on  Class  Teaching, 
while  Sam  C.  Rowland,  of  Teaneck,  New 
Jersey,  struck  deep  into  the  Development 
of  the  Percussion  Section. 

An  open  discussion  on  “What’s  going 
on  with  the  School  Band",  under  the 
chairmanship  of  A.  T.  McAllister,  former 
president  of  the  National  School  Band  As¬ 
sociation,  released  many  remarks  of  perti¬ 
nent  Interest.  For  t'ne  thing,  it  seems 
that  school  band  send-offs  for  selectees  Is 
practically  taboo,  by  community  request 
This  Is  understandable  since  married  men 
and  fathers  are  now  being  taken  from 
their  homes,  with  not  much  left  of  that 
heroic  enthusiasm  which  glamourised  the 
departure  of  the  young  unattached  boys. 

That  the  achool  band  contest  even 
though  disguised  as  a  festival.  Is  a  defi¬ 
nite  must  for  the  future  of  school  music 
was  substantially  established.  School  ad¬ 
ministrators  are  more  favorable  and  more 
friendly  to  the  school  band  movement  now 
than  they  have  ever  been  before.  The 
fact  that  many  school  band  graduates  of 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  are  now  super¬ 
intendents  and  principals  may  have  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  tltat.  In  fact  many 
school  bands,  throughout  the  country,  are 
now  directed  by  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  It  is  likely  that  these  admin¬ 
istrators  will  have  a  much  more  recep¬ 
tive  attitude  towards  the  contest  and 
festival.  Involving  some  travel  as  it  does, 
than  they  have  had  In  the  past.  'This 
they  know  from  their  own  e*|>erlence  Is 
the  chief  means  of  motivation,  and  as  In 
athletics,  the  competitors  must  do  some 
traveling  to  meet  each  other  in  fair  con¬ 
test 

Under  fresh  and  courageous  leadership, 
a  newly  organised  8ch<H>l  band  asscs'lation  { 
may  easily  carry  this  well  tried  and  ! 


L  W.  KraffI  Directs  Ihb  Nashua,  Iowa,  H.  S.  Band 


*'Stron9  community  support,  s  line  bend  Motbers  Oub,  a  system  of  government  that 
appeals  to  the  students,  and  lots  of  hard  work  are  the  secrets  of  our  succom,” 
writes  L  W.  Krafft,  Director  of  this  Nashua,  Iowa  school  band.  But  the  director 
overlooked  himself,  who  brought  a  13  piece  outfit  up  to  S2  Concert  and  42  Marching 
with  plenty  of  contest  glory  and  the  pride  and  respect  of  the  town. 


proved  Inatruntental  achool  music  move¬ 
ment  to  new  triumphs  of  glory  after  the 
war. 

At  his  Informal  concert,  presenting  the 
University  of  Illinois  Concert  Band,  Dr. 
Harding  had  the  honor  to  present  the  first 
American  performance  of  the  band  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  "New  Russian  Anthem" 
by  Alexandrov. 

On  the  same  program,  was  also  sound 
and  heard,  a  new  number  which  sounded 
strangely  familiar,  listed  as  "Mediation 
from  Thais". 


Elwood  School  Band  Dig$ 
$2,000  for  New  Uniforms 


Ktwood,  Ind.;  The  KIwood  High  School 
Band  of  65  members  had  a  very  success¬ 
ful  winter  concert  on  Sunday  afternoon 
on  January  Uth,  In  the  New  (lymnasium. 
1,600  i>eopIe  attended. 

This  concert  finished  up  a  12,000  drive 
for  more  uniforms  to'add  to  the  wardrobe 
already  owned  by  the  Music  Deiwrtment. 
The  total  amount  rained  by  cash  dona¬ 
tions  WHS  $2,114.50. 

The  guest  soloist  was  Musician  Dale  !>. 
Harpham,  2nd  Class,  Trombonist  of  the 
U.  S.  Marine  Band,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Mr.  Harpham  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Hughes 
In  Stuben  County,  1920-12,  when  Mr.  L. 
Rush  Hughes  was  Supervisor  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  In  that  County. 

Musician  Harpham's  home  is  In  Pleas¬ 
ant  Lake,  Ind. 

Cicero  Bcmdmtuter  Is 

the  Maestro  of  the  Day 

Cicero,  III. — TTie  Morton  High  School 
Instrumental  Department  has  released  the 
complete  schedule  of  their  formal  concert 
dates  for  both  band  and  orchestra  during 
the  current  school  year.  Concerts  yet  to 
be  played  by  these  two  great  organisa¬ 
tions  are  dated:  March  6th,  April  20th, 
and  May  21st.  These  are  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  concerts,  the  time — 2  o’clock,  in  the 
Morton  Auditorium.  Two  previous  con¬ 
certs  of  the  year  were  given  on  Dec.  12th 
and  Jan.  16th. 

Louis  M.  Blaha,  Conductor  of  the  Mor¬ 
ton  High  School  Band  and  Orchestra,  has 
develo|ied  two  of  the  finest  organisations 
in  the  Instrumental  music  record  of  public 
school  education.  His  popularity  extends 
far  beyond  the  middle  west,  and  he  is  a 
man  to  look  unto  for  much  help  in  the 
Inevitable  post-war  reorganisation  of 
school  band  and  orchestra  directors  Into 
a  revived  and  uninhibited  movement. 


While  They  Last  *  Pro-Wor  *  $2.00 


Combination  leK-filling  fountain  pen  and  automatic  pencil.  Gold  point  trim,  and  safety 
clip,  full  lisa.  Black  and  various  colors.  $2.00  each,  while  a  few  dosen  remain.  Only 
one  to  a  person.  Cash  with  order.  Circulation  Department,  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
230  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  Illinois. 
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Little  Herreid,  S.  D.,  Is  BIG  in  School  Musk 


Y*t,  th«  k!9k  ickool  bond  and  orchattra  ara  making  Amarlea  muiical.  But  it  it  not 
tha  faw  protparoui  city  bands,  who  taam  to  got  most  of  tba  publicity  braaki,  who  ara 
accomplishing  this.  Rathar,  it  is  that  groat  group  numbaring  many  thousands  of  bands 
in  tha  small  towns  and  villagas,  bands  such  at  this  fina  unit,  of  tha  Horrald,  South 
Dakota  Public  Schools,  diroctad  by  tha  Suparintandant,  Mr.  A.  E.  Joachim.  Suparln- 
tandant  and  Diroctor  Joachim  hat  Incraatad  tha  mombarship  of  tha  concart  band 
from  17  to  61  plocat,  tinea  ho  cama  to  this  town  fiva  yoart  ago.  Ha  also  diracts  a 
tacond  band  of  about  25  playars.  Tha  school  hat  a  total  onrollmont  of  112  studants, 
of  which  70  ara  mambart  of  tha  band,  this  ona,  and  tha  marching  band  on  tha  covar 
of  this  month's  istua.  Othor  mambart  ara  grado  studants.  Tha  concart  band  prasants 
tavoral  indoor  and  outdoor  concarts  during  tha  yoar,  and  plays  for  many  public 
gatharings.  A  smallar  group  plays  for  all  athlotic  avants.  Tha  concert  band  rated 
Superior  in  the  last,  1942,  State-Raglonal  contast.  A  fine  twirling  group  gives  pretty 
floor  shows  at  tha  basketball  gamat. 

Big  city  musicians  have  many  distractions,  and  big  city  parents  are  seldom  deeply 
concerned.  But  in  towns  like  Herreid,  where  ninety  percent  of  the  musically  pros¬ 
perous  school  bands  are  to  bo  found,  tha  trua  American  story  it  written. 


Addr*ts  Ye«r  fe  th* 

•  School  Motieioo  Nows  Room 

CfcodroN,  .Vebr. — The  flfty  piece  Chad- 
ron  Ht(h  School  Band,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  E.  V.  Womham,  irave  a  fine  con¬ 
cert  in  the  hich  school  auditorium,  on 
January  Z7th.  Thin  band  is  one  of  the 
beet  In  ita  section  of  the  state,  and  should 
enjoy  the  hiithest  appreciation  by  the 
community. 

Exeter,  Sebr. — Miss  Maxine  Stone  Is 
worklns  hard  with  her  new  school  band 
here,  and  according  to  the  eavesdropper 
things  sound  promising  for  a  flne  organi¬ 
sation. 

Harvard,  \ebr. — The  bandmaster  here, 
Mr.  Priestly,  is  preparing  several  new 
pieces  In  which  he  states  the  time  pat- 
ern  and  melody  are  much  dlfTerent  to  any 
of  the  pieces  studied  in  the  past.  Prep¬ 
aration  is  being  made  for  a  concert. 

Lead,  8o.  Dak. — The  high  school  band 
under  the  direction  of  H.  P.  Elster,  went 
to  Spearflsh  (that's  the  name  of  a  town, 
not  an  occupation)  on  January  21st,  to 
play  a  concert  at  Black  Hills  Teachers 
college.  The  performance  lasted  about  an 
hour,  and  was  well  attended,  enthusias¬ 
tically  received. 

Orteaae,  Sebr. — The  Parent-Teachers 
Association  here  is  offering  a  substantial 
prise  to  the  student  making  the  best  note¬ 
book,  or  scrap-book  on  some  musical  sub¬ 
ject.  Some  of  the  suggested  subjects  are : 
Description  of  musical  instruments.  Stories 
of  operas.  Life  of  prominent  musicians, 
and  others.  Friday,  April  14th,  .Is  the 
dead-line  for  entries,  and  winners  will 
be  announced  on  Commencement  night. 

Fairmont,  Sebr. — Two  Ed  Chennette 
and  five  Harold  Bennett  numbers  ap- 
l>eared  on  the  variety  program  given  by 
the  high  school  band  on  Tuesday  evening, 
January  26th.  More  than  fourteen  num¬ 
bers  were  played.  Q.  N.  Watkins  is  su- 
l>erlntendent  of  schools. 

Seleoii,  Sebr. — Miss  Sandfort  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  flne  |)erformance 
given  by  the  music  department  recently, 
entitled  “America  Sings.”  She  is  doing  a 
wonderful  job  here  as  a  director  of  music. 

Albion.  Sebr. — The  very  first  day  en¬ 
rollments  were  received  for  the  junior 
band,  to  be  organised  from  the  6th,  6th, 
7th  and  8th  grades,  thirty-four  pupils  put 
in  their  applications. 

AffcineoH,  Sebr. — Mr.  Simpson,  Music 
Director,  has  been  successful  in  locating  a 
few  good  used  horns,  available  at  reason¬ 
able  prices,  for  the  use  of  the  twenty-two 
new  students  eager  to  join  the  beginner’s 
band.  Of  these  twenty-two,  two  are  from 
the  high  school,  and  the  remainder  from 
grades  five  to  seven. 

McCook,  Sebr. — Bandmaster  Leo  A. 
Kelly  presented  his  first  free  winter  con¬ 
cert  on  Sunday  afternoon,  January  2lrd. 
Mr.  Kelly  now  has  eighty-five  students 
enrolled  in  instrumental  music  classes ; 
twenty-five  of  them  In  junior  band  work, 
and  sixty  In  the  senior  band.  The  direc¬ 
tor's  aim  Is  to  have  at  least  100  band 
pupils  under  his  direction  in  the  near 
future. 

iCearaeg,  Sebr. — Bandmaster  S.  Ken¬ 
neth  Lotspeich,  director  of  the  Kearney 
high  school  symphonic  band  threw  a  mid¬ 
winter  vesper  concert  on  Sunday,  January 


23rd,  in  the  Junior  high  school  auditorium. 
The  concert  was  open  free  to  the  public, 
and  was  well-attended. 

Omaha,  Sebr. — Fifty  thousand  hogs 
lying  in  trucks  by  the  wayside,  shrinking 
and  dying.  Those  that  were  loaded  last 
Saturday  will  have  a  96-hour  shrink  be¬ 
fore  being  slaughtered.  Is  this  business? 
Is  this  common  sense?  Is  this,  — Oh,  par¬ 
don  us. 

Missouri  Valley,  la. — The  76  piece  high 
school  band  under  the  direction  of  Ray¬ 
mond  W.  Jones  gave  a  program  at  the 
Logan  school  in  connection  with  the  all¬ 
day  county  teachers  meeting  being  held 
there. 

Sebraeka  City,  Sebr. — ^Twenty-five  stu¬ 
dents  received  instrumental  awards  at  the 
close  of  the  first  semester.  These  awards 
are  based  on  a  grade  of  B  or  better,  and 
grades  are  determined  by  the  student’s 
ability  and  his  attendant  practice.  Don 
McQaffey  is  band  director. 

Parker,  8.  D. — Bandmaster  Ferguson  is 
general  under  the  military  system  by 
which  the  school  band  is  governed.  Other 
ofllcers  are  elected  according  to  merit, 
and  all  posts  up  to  second  lieutenant  have 
now  been  filled. 


Have  you  in  your  music  department  an 
ofllcially  appointed  reporter  to  report  (he 
news  of  your  music  activities  to  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN?  Publication  of  this 
news  is  of  stimulating  vdlpe  to  students, 
and  doesn’t  do  the  music  director  any 
harm  either.  Report  the  news  and  send 
pictures  for  publication  to  the  News 
Room.  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN,  230  North 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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Soldiers  in  Outposts  Learn  to  Play 
Musical  Instruments  in  Ten  Minutes 


Music  has  more  than  "charm”  In  the 
lonely  Army  outposts  of  the  North  At* 
lanMc  area — and  the  Army  knows  It 

That's  why.  In  Iceland,  Greenland,  New* 
foundland  and  Labrador  the  Special  8erv* 
ices  Division  of  the  Army  Service  Forces 
is  emphaslalnR  music  to  the  extent  that 
soldiers  are  belns  tauKht  to  play  rudi* 
mentary  musical  instruments — by  number 
and  in  10  minutes'  time. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  phases  of 
Special  Services'  varied  morale*stren(th- 
eninr  procram,  but  an  Important  one, 
the  War  Department  was  Informed  today 
by  Captain  Oeonre  S.  Howard,  A.  U.  8., 
of  Reamstown,  Pennsylvania,  who  has 
Just  returned  from  a  three*month  tour  of 
North  Atlantic  bases  to  cultivate  soldiers' 
Interest  In  music  and  musical  particii>a* 
tion. 

Trained  music  advisers  in  the  Special 
Services  Division  have  found  that  the 
inculcation  of  musical  consciousness 
amonir  troops  of  our  Army  Is  fostered  by 
teaching  them  to  play  small,  basic  musi* 
cal  instruments, 

•These  men  will  not  play  In  symphonic 
orchestras,  nor  do  they  master  biner 
musical  Instruments  In  ten  minutes,”  Cap* 
tain  Howard  said,  "but  they  do  learn  to 
carry  a  tune  on  the  easiest  instruments 
te  learn — harmonica,  ukulele,  ocarina  and 
the  tonette,  the  latter  a  novel  mldcet 
clarinet  which  has  be<'ome  a  favorite 
with  our  troops  all  over  the  world.” 

Supplementinir  individual  instruction, 
the  Music  Section  of  Sptx'lal  Services  dis* 
tributes  to  troops  booklets  of  selMnstruc* 
tIon  alonit  with  thousands  of  |K>cket*Btse 
musical  instruments.  They  have  been  In* 
troduced  with  particular  success  in  Iso* 
lated  stations  where  other  forms  of  rec¬ 
reation  are  Impossible  durinic  Innfc,  sun¬ 
less  winter  hours. 

In  the  Arctic,  Captain  Howard  assisted 
in  nraanisinK  dance  orchestras,  military 
bands,  irlee  clubs  and  even  "barbershop 
quartets,”  all  morale-boosters  furthered 
by  the  distribution  of  monthly  "hit  kits,” 
packets  containinir  words  and  music  of 
popular  selections. 

Soldiers  also  are  tauRht  to  make  their 
own  instruments  from  such  readily  avail¬ 
able  odds  and  ends  as  cigar  boxes,  cheese 
boxes,  drums  or  kegs,  bits  of  wire  and 
paper  clips.  “One  soldier  In  Greenland,” 
Captain  Howard  said,  “has  made  one  of 
the  flnest-toned  violins  I  have  ever  heard 
from  a  few  strands  of  wire,  wood  and 
a  little  glue.”  Others  In  these  remote 
sectors  for  diversion  polish  stones  found 
along  river  beds,  and  many  book -ends  and 
other  novelties  were  sent  home  as  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts,  he  said. 

However,  music  best  serves  the  Interests 
of  morale  and  recreation  In  lonely  areas 
lacking  In  almost  all  other  forms  of  di¬ 
version,  Captain  Howard  said,  explaining 
the  Army’s  method  of  speed  teaching  of 
music  "with  numbers.” 

"In  this  simplifled  teaching,  the  normal 
approach  to  music  is  dispensed  with,”  he 
said.  "The  hples  on  the  Song  Flute,  for 
example,  are  numbered.  Those  numbers 
are  written  in  a  certain  arrangement  on 
a  blackboard,  and  when  followed,  oonatl- 
tnlg  a  simple  musical  selection.  Similarly, 


In  the  Instruction  booklets  the  words  of  a 
song  are  numbered  Instead  of  having  mu- 
aical  notes.  All  that  remains  is  for  the 
player  to  cover  the  corresponding  num¬ 
bers  on  the  Instrument.” 

Captain  Howard  dted  one  occasion 
when  he  encountered  a  reluctant  group 
of  about  100  a.  I.’s.  "Working  on  the 
supposition  that  If  yon  can  get  a  group 
to  sing  for  >0  seconds  they  will  sing  for 
to  minutes,”  he  said,  "I  called  for  12 
volunteers  from  the  audience,  none  of 
whom  was  musically  trained.  I  gave  each 
a  song  flute. 

"In  about  live  minutes  the  men  were 
playing  in  unison.  Soon  the  reluctant 
audience  Joined  in  the  singing.  They  sang 
for  nearly  30  minutes.  When  It  was  time 
for  the  showing  of  the  film  they  had 
come  to  see,  they  stamped  and  howled 
until  the  picture  was  taken  off.  Then  we 
continued  the  singing  session.  The  com¬ 
manding  ofllcer  told  me  later  that  he 
had  tried  everything  to  get  those  men 
to  sing  and  had  failed." 

Tales  of  antagonism  of  the  people  of 
the  Arctic  toward  American  soldiers  may 


fi/isMnJtinq 


Clayton  Hothoway 

School  Music  Director 
Atlantic,  lows 


Rred  by  the  keen  workmanship  of  Music 
Director,  Clayton  Hathaway,  who  cams  to 
Atlantic  two  years  aqo,  the  high  school  it 
now  supporting  a  frfty-fiva  piece  concert 
band,  a  dan.ca  band  unit,  numerous  an- 
samblat,  a  mixed  a  cappalla  choir,  girls 
chorus,  boys  chorus,  boM  quartet  and  girls 
saitatta.  This  it  an  ambitious  program,  in¬ 
deed,  for  one  man's  direction. 

The  concert  band  doublet  at  a  marching 
unit.  This  year  it  parfbrmad  for  five  homo 
games  and  one  out-of-town  ganta;  nMrehing 


have  been  true  years  ago.  Captain  How¬ 
ard  said,  but  they  are  not  now.  Wherever 
he  went,  he  found  United  Stataa  troops  In 
favor. 

"Special  Services’  tw;tivltles  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  this  feeling,”  he  said.  "The  sol¬ 
diers  Invite  young  women  of  the  oommu- 
nltlea  to  all  social  functions  and  ask  them 
to  participate  In  shows  and  programs  they 
stage.  The  residents  of  the  area  nutke 
up  the  audiences  during  such  shows  and 
often  assist  In  their  presentation.” 

Formerly  director  of  the  band,  orches¬ 
tra  and  choral  group  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  Captain  Howard  received 
degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Music  from  Ithaca 
College,  New  York,  and  Doctor  of  Music 
from  the  Chicago  Conservatory.  He  Is  a 
former  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Services  School  at  Fort  Meade,  Mary¬ 
land. 


Springfield  Mam  FilU 
Gap  Made  by  Navy  in  Elk. 

Elkhart,  Ind.:  William  Love  Dowdy, 
former  director  of  Vocal  Mtisic  In  Central 
Junior  High  School  and  In  EHkhart  High 
School  Is  now  stationed  at  Great  Lakes- 
as  an  Apprentice  Seaman,  Sing-Song 
leader  of  Regiment  21. 

He  has  been  given  a  leave  of  absence 
from  the  Flkhart  City  Schools,  and  his 
vacancy  has  been  filled  by  Mr.  Orlando 
Lansing  Lynn  of  Springfield,  Illinois. 


and  rehearsing  in  all  kind*  of  waafhar,  giving 
compiafa  different  thowi  each  gams. 

Since  the  marching  taaton,  the  concert  band 
hat  pretantad  one  school  concert,  appeared 
on  several  programs,  and  it  now  preparing  a 
formal  concert  of  light  music  and  another  of 
symphonic  style.  Also,  the  concert  band  it 
preparing  to  join  with  Creston  and  several 
other  schools  in  an  instrumental  festival  te 
be  held  at  Creston  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  M.  Lippman  of  Drake  University. 

A  pep  band  unit,  up-to-date,  hat  peiformed 
for  twenty  or  more  pep  rallies  and  numerous 
other  civic  activities. 

The  mixed  chorus  and  small  groups  are  al¬ 
ways  in  demand  for  public  appearancat, 
which  in  turn  mean  many  extra  rehearsals. 
In  ether  words,  life  hare  it  a  series  of  re- 
haarsalt,  night  and  day. 

Nov.  II  and  19,  the  school  was  host  to  27S 
vocal  musicians,  who  participated  in  a  vocal 
festival,  which  wet  guest  conducted  by  Prof. 
Stanford  Hulthizer  of  Drake  University. 
They  rehearsed  solidly  for  two  days,  inter- 
spersad  with  mixers,  sectionals,  round  table 
ditcuttiont  and  pretantad  a  formal  concert. 
A  Thanksgiving  program.  Armistice  Day  and 
a  Christmas  program  from  the  "Messiah'' 
hat  already  taken  place  last  samestar.  Next 
on  the  sMa  are  two  vocal  concerts,  one 
light  end  the  other  more  serious.  Some  of 
Mr.  Hathaway's  own  arrangements  are  being 
used.  Iowa  is  reviving  her  contest  ideas  and 
will  hold  a  state  final  at  one  center  for 
soloists  end  small  groups. 

Clayton  Hathaway  is  a  graduate  BSM,  of 
Drake  University,  1931.  He  played  profes¬ 
sional  piano,  and  was  a  member  of  tne  Das 
Moines  Union.  He  was  men's  quartet  and 
choral  accompanist  while  at  Drake.  For 
three  years,  he  taught  at  CoKax,  and  ha  had 
various  groups  from  there  participate  in  the 
Regional  contests  at  St.  Paul.  He  is  now 
Superintendent  of  Music  of  the  local  Schools, 
and  this  is  his  second  year  of  work  here.  For 
the  past  three  summers  he  has  bean  working 
for  his  master's  degree  at  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity,  end  hopes  to  achieve  the  uitimats 
this  summer. 


3[tiL  TnsL  Qtajmh, 
^Wl  J-Iuie,  QjuAiJtwnA, 

S«nd  Th^m  to  tho  Roi  Elton  Fair  School  of  Ruto  Ploying. 
957  South  Corona  St.,  Denver,  Colorado 

Do  Not  Bo  Trotiblod  it  bo  pUyed  In  the  key  of  A. 


▼aln  to  secure  other  such  numbers  but 
all  to  no  avail.  Can  you  help  me  locate 
some  more  of  these  duets  T  Thank  you 
in  advance  Mr.  Fair.  Tou  have  helped 
me  before  but  of  course  would  not  re* 
member  me. — D.  L.  D.,  8t.  Louia,  Mo. 

Anstoer;  Indeed  I  do  remember  you. 
You  once  asked  me  how  to  chance  your 
H.  P.  Flute  to  a  low  pitch.  That  Is,  you 
wanted  to  know  If  a  new  head-joint  would 
do  the  trick  and  I  said  NO.  That  was 
In  this  In-  about  flve  years  ago  so  you  gotta  give 


Following  Is  a  quotation  that  has  made 
a  most  favorable  Impression  on  me.  May¬ 
be  It  will  appeal  to  and  be  helpful  to  you. 
Here  It  is: 

"Do  not  be  troubled  because  you  have 
not  groat  virtueo.  Ood  made  a  million 
ogearo  of  grate  vhere  he  made  one  tree. 
The  earth  is  fringed  and  carpeted  not  with 
foreate  but  with  graaaea.  Only  have 
snoupb  of  little  virtues  and  common  fldeli- 
iiss  and  you  need  not  mourn  because  you 
STS  neither  hero  nor  taint." — Henry  Ward 
Beecher. 

Trsntpositiont 

Question.’  A  young  lady  music  super¬ 
visor  from  a  good  old  Nebraska  town  has 
written  as  follows :  "Please  do  not  use  my 
name  as  I  am  holding  down  my  first  po¬ 
sition  of  this  kind  and  such  publicity 
might  be  out  of  order.  Anyhow,  I  should 
like  to  know  what  transpositions  you  con¬ 
sider  the  most  important  for  the  flutist. 

Answer;  There  are  several  transposi¬ 
tions  that  should  be  familiar  to  the  flutist 
and  especially  so  if  he  expects  to  follow 
lute  playing  as  a  profession.  First  of  all 
—and  the  most  difficult,  because  of  the 
difficult  keys  likely  to  be  encountered — is 
that  of  a  half  step  higher.  This  trans¬ 
position  Is  necessary  where  one  is  re¬ 
quired  to  play  the  D  flat  flute  or  piccolo 
part  on  a  C  instrument  It  is  well  to 
study  this  one  most  carefully  but  if  an¬ 
ticipating  a  professional  engagement  we 
would  recommend  that  a  D  flat  piccolo 
be  secured.  Most  piccolo,  solos  with  band 
accompaniment  are  written  for  the  D 
flat  instrument  and  to  transpose  them  on 
the  C  Is  to  get  into  many  complication.” 
that  might  be  well  avoided,  even  by  old 
and  experienced  playera  The  purpose  of 
the  D  flat  piccolo  Is  to  avoid  difficult  keys 
and  the  necessity  of  playing  above  the 
high  A.  The  next  one  of  importance  is 
to  be  able  to  play  a  minor  third  higher 
as  It  Is  not  unusual  for  a  band  director 
to  place  an  E  flat  clarinet  part  on  the 
flutists  stand.  To  do  this,  it  is  better  that 
one  change  the  key  and  then  read  in  the 
bass  clef.  In  fact  that  is  the  manner 
In  which  all  transpositions  should  be  done. 
That  Is:  Change  the  clef,  and  avoid 
reading  one  note  and  playing  another. 
Last  year,  in  Chicago,  I  had  a  student 
who  could  transpose  from  a  half  step  to 
a  seventh,  either  up  or  down,  and  read 
his  part  as  rapidly  and  easily  as  though 
he  were  not  transposing  at  all.  This  was 
all  done  through  the  comparatively  simple 
method  of  learning  to  read  in  seven  differ¬ 
ent  clefa  But  now  to  get  back  to  the 
question.  The  next  transposition  of  Im¬ 
portance,  is,  I  believe,  to  be  able  to  read 
off  the  B  flat  clarinet  part.  By  so  doing, 
a  transposition  of  a  whole  step  lower 
must  be  exercised.  If  the  clarinet  part 
Is  written  in  the  key  of  C,  then  the  C  in- 
Mrument  must  play  it  in  the  key  of  B 
flat.  To  change  the  clef  to  suit,  the  C 
(as  written)  merely  becomes  B  flat,  and 
this  of  course  holds  good  throughout  the 
Mtlre  scale.  Next  comes  the  minor  third 
below.  This  is  suggested  so  that  one  may 
hs  able  to  read  off  the  part  written  for 
the  A  clarinet  M  this  part  is  written  in 
the  key  of  C,  then  it  is  Imperative  that 


stance,  the  clef  Is  changed  so  that  one 
reads  C  as  A.  In  order  to  study  trans¬ 
positions  with  any  degree  of  intelligence, 
it  is,  quite  naturally,  most  necessary  that 
one  should  know  all  key  signatures,  and 
be  able  to  play  at  least  all  major  scales 
easily  and  rapidly.  To  know  all  the  corre¬ 
sponding  harmonic  and  melodic  scales 
would  of  course  be  most  beneflcial  too. 
Many  readers  have  written  us  regarding 
this  very  question  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  so  much  space  has  been 
given  it 

The  Con  90 

Question:  Several  weeks  ago  I  happened 
to  be  stopping  at  the  Albany  Hotel  in 
Denver.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Music 
Supervisors  Convention.  FV>r  many  years 
I  have  played  the  flute  as  a  hobby  so 
when  I  heard  a  flutist  I  could  not  help 
"sneaking  in"  to  see  what  was  going  on. 
At  that  time  you  and  your  accompanist 
were  playing  a  prelude  to  a  reading.  At 
least  that  is  what  I  took  it  to  be.  for 
once  you  had  completed  the  first  part, 
she  (your  accompanist)  picked  up  a  small 
drum  or  tom  tom  and  exercised  it  pro¬ 
fusely  while  you  seemed  to  be  playing 
the  same  music  (as  previously)  on  the 
flute.  The  question  is :  What  was  the 
name  of  the  poem  and  can  such  an  ar¬ 
rangement  be  had? — D.  F.  F.,  Balt  Lake 
CUy. 

Anewer:  The  reading  was  by  Vacheal 
Lindsay.  The  prelude  and  obligato  by 
yours  truly,  and  has  never  been  published. 

Kuhlsu  Dusts 

Question  .*  My  principal  hobby  is  playing 
the  flute,  and  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  find  a  buddy  in  our  office  who  also 
has  that  as  a  hobby.  We  have  two  Kuhlau 
Duets  for  flute  unaccompanied  which  we 
enjoy  more  than  all  other  music.  Opus 
10  and  80.  For  weeks  I  have  tried  in 

Exercise  on  the  minor  chords 
Taken  from  the  Rsi  Elton  Fair  Flute  Method 


it  to  me  boy.  Ha  ha.  Anyhow,  the  Cundy 
Bettoney  Co.,  Hyde  Park,  Boston,  Is  now 
printing  the  Kuhlau  Op.  81  and  102. 

"Suite  Humoresque" 

Oueetion:  It  was  in  1923  that  I  heard 
a  flute  quartet  number  at  Allentosm, 
Penn.,  play  the  above.  Can  you  tell  me 
If  it  was  an  arrangement — a  transcription 
(in  other  words)  or  an  original?  Now 
that  I'm  "off  the  road”  (and  by  that  you 
may  know  that  I'm  no  school  kid)  I  have 
gotten  four  flute  players  together  and  do 
we  have  fun?  Anyhow,  I'd  like  some  in¬ 
formation  regarding  it.  What  do  you 
know  about  it? — Jejf  Williame,  Ban  An¬ 
tonio. 

Anatoer:  I'm  sorry,  but  I  know  nothing 
about  IL  Why  not  write  the  Cundy-Bet- 
toney  Co.,  Boston,  or  Albert  J.  Andraud, 
2871  Eh-ie  Ave,,  Cincinnati?  Upon  second 
thought,  I  do  remember  seeing  such  a 
number,  or  hearing  it  over  the  radio, 
perhaps.  Seems  like  the  composers  name 
was  Pratts.  Anyhow,  write  to  the  boys  I 
have  mentioned  and  I  know  that  they'll 
And  it  for  you  if  it  is  in  print. 

Beck  Sonetes 

(fueation;  Some  time  ago  I  heard  you 
and  a  violinist  play  a  Bach  Sonate  as  a 
duet  with  piano  accompaniment.  Can  you 
tell  me  please  where  I  can  get  that  com¬ 
position? — E.  L.,  York,  Nebraska. 

Answer:  At  one  time  there  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Peters  Co.,  Leipzig,  the  Se¬ 
nates  1-3  and  4-6  in  book  form,  the  Bach 
numbers  which  you  mention.  These  were 
originally  written  for  two  violins  but  this 
addition  had  a  transcribed  first  violin 
liart,  for  the  flute.  It  might  be  possible 
for  you  to  locate  this  arrangement  if  you 
would  write  the  publishers  I  have  mtn- 
tloned  in  this  column,  and  to  others  ad¬ 
vertised  in  The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN.  I 
am  sorry  that  I  do  not  know  where  such 
copies  may  be  had  at  this  time. 

(Please  turn  to  page  22) 


How  to 
Orgcmize  a 
Hie  and  Drum  Corps 


DRUM  CORPS 


Be  prepared  for  the  day  of  Victory.  Every 
boy  and  girl  loves  a  drum,  the  spirit  of 
the  corps  and  junior  bands.  Music  starts 
with  rhythm.  Drums  are  the  principal 
instruments  of  rhythm. 

The  ideal  parade  drum  for  the  junior 
band  and  drum  corps  is  dte  ‘'Spirit  of ’76 
Special,  10'’zl4'  m^el.” 

Standard,  durable,  WFL  construction 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  Wm. 
F.  Ludwig. 

Mahogany,3>ply,laminatedshclls,strong> 
ly  reinforced  with  hard  maple  bands  assur* 
ing  maximum  strength  yet  light  to  carry. 

The  counter  hoops  are  of  maple,  natu« 
ral  finish,  the  cord  running  through  the 
hoops.  Colonial  style,  with  patented 
leather  tension  ears,  metal  reinforced. 

These  drums  are  e<|uipped  widi  the  finest 
grade  of  genuine,  select  calf  hesuls  and 
spread  wire  wound  snares.  This  is  a  special 
WFL  feature  to  assure  a  snappy  tone  and 
quick  response. 

Sticks  ami  sUnxs  incimlml,  N*  extra  dtarfs 
k  /or  tK«  ’76  intent  on  lk<  sfccU,  Send  fttr 
\  cemsietc  /elder  listins  eclier  sites,  prieat  mmd 
\  ifaiisKes  tkas  arc  now  ovailoMe. 


FREE 

FOLDER 


Cofttaias  s 

listing 

faa>oas.coB> 

pletodrooi 

instrnctioa 

books  osod  br  toodins 

corpsoitddnmiteaclMes.  < 

Start  Tonr  corps  ri^ti 

got  one  at  thcM  books 

nowl  Wrilo  Dope.  8U. 
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No  other  unit  with  which  the  achooi 
hand  may  be  augmented,  offem  ao  much 
in  UBofulnefiB,  appropiiatenean,  conatme- 
tivenetw,  and  availability  aa  the  life  and 
drum  corps.  Properly  uniformed  and 
drilled.  It  can  be  definitely  more  glamour¬ 
ous  and  thrilling  on  the  parade  than  the 
baton  twirling  corps.  Its  appropriatenew 
to  the  musical  purposes  of  the  bandmas¬ 
ter  Is  obvious ;  Its  constnictlveness  lies 
In  the  fact  that  both  the  fife  and  the 
drum  teach  fundamentals  of  music  indls- 
(tensable  to  any  student,  and  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  a  good  sised  corps  In  any 
school  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that  students 
from  the  third  or  fourth  grades  to  senior 
high  are  eligible  and  generally  eager  to 
take  part  in  such  an  easily  mastered  dis¬ 
play  of  showmanship. 

The  fife  and  drum  corps,  because  of  Its 
easy  mobility,  quickly  becomes  the  ntost 
useful  unit  in  the  achooi  music  program. 
Instruntents  required  are  Inexpensive, 
making  them  easily  available  to  all  stu¬ 
dents,  require  the  least  amount  of  care, 
and  the  minimum  of  Individual  instruc¬ 
tion. 

The  range  of  types  and  sixes  of  flfe  and 
drum  corps  are  practically  unlimited.  An 
Informative  book,  published  by  a  fife 
manufacturer,  giving  full  Information  on 
how  to  organise  a  fife  and  drum  corps, 
lists  four  different  types  of  organisations 
with  six  to  eight  different  Instrumenta¬ 
tions  in  each  group,  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  players  available.  Here  are  a  few. 
Just  to  give  you  an  idea. 


Ftfo  Concert  Corps 


10  Piece  Corps 
C  Fifes 

1  Snare  Drum 
1  Tenor  Drum 
1  Bass  Drum 


18  Piece  Corps 
12  Fifes 

2  Hnare  Drums  * 
2  Tenor  Drums 
1  Bass  Drum 


1  Cymbal  Player  1  Cymbal  Player 


FHe  Ensemblot 


10  Pieces 
8  Fifes 

1  Snare  Drum 
1  Bass  Drum 


18  Pieces 
12  Fifes 
1  Snare  Drum 
1  Bass  Drum 
1  Cymbal  Player 


Ftfs  end  Drum  Corps 


18  Plecea 
10  Fifes 
4  Snare  Drums 
1  Bass  Drum 
1  Cymbal  Player 


12  Pieces 
If  Fifes 
8  Snare  Drums 
4  Tenor  Drums 
2  Bass  Drums 
2  Cymbal  Players 


R/e,  Drum,  and  Bugle  Corps. 


24  Plecea 
12  Fifes 
4  Bugles 
4  Snare  Drunts 
2  Bass  Drums 


84  Pieces 
82  Fifes 
12  Bugles 
8  Snare  Ilrums 
4  Tenor  Drums 


2  Cymbal  Players  4  Bass  Drums 

4  Cymbal  Players 


Ray  Wkila  Learning 

During  the  period  while  muelcians  are 
learning  to  read,  selections  should  be 
taught  by  rote  so  that  musical  progress 
Is  not  retarded.  A  life  corps  Is  always 
anxious  to  appear  In  public  and  inters^ 
lags  if  a  thorough  foundation  of  musie 
Is  given  before  the  corps  Is  allowed  to 
appear. 

The  secret  of  a  successful  corps  Is  Is 
the  teaching  of  interesting  things  flrst 
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Let  them  play  mualc,  let  them  march  on 
parade  even  If  they  know  only  one  num-  ^ 
ker.  Then,  aa  they  proffrem,  teach  them 
the  neceaaary  mualc  fundamentalx. 

TKa  Eatamble 

The  enaemble,  when  uaed  aa  a  trio  up 
to  oc'tette,  playa  mualc  arransed  In  parte 
ky  the  director  and  of  a  nature  equal 
to  the  sroup'a  ability  to  play.  Many  poa- 
idhllitlea  for  aelectiona  are  available 
which  perfectly  lit  the  ranee  of  the  life. 

TKe  Rfa  A  Drum  Corps 
If  traditional  Continental  type  muak-  la 
deaired,  the  corpa  may  be  uniformed  ac- 
cnrdlnely  In  Continental  type  unIforma. 
The  averaee  type  corpa  of  thla  aort  uaea 
a  ratio  of  two  to  four  flfea  per  drum.  The 
drum  aectlon  uaually  conalata  of  from  4 
to  (  deep  rope  parade  druma,  and  2  to  4 
rudimental  atyle  baaa  druma.  The  life 
■action  either  precedea  or  followa  the 
drum  aectlon  and  uaea  four  elementa  to  a 
rank.  Marching  dlatancea  and  inter\’ala 
conaiat  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inchea 
between  elementa  in  each  rank  (Inter- 
vala)  and  thirty  inchea  (one  pace)  dla- 
tance  between  ranka. 

The  Continental  life  corpa  playa  at  the 
rate  of  110  atepa  per  minute.  Modern 
coriM,  dlatlngulahed  from  ancient  corpa 
by  unIforma,  amaller  druma.  and  hand 
•tyle  aelectiona,  march  at  the  rate  of  128 
to  112  atepa  per  minute. 

8ome  corpa  play  an  eight  meaaure  fan¬ 
fare  before  atepping  off  from  Company 
Front  poaltlon.  The  habitual  poaitlon  of 
the  fife,  at  the  carry,  ia  horiaontal  be¬ 
neath  the  right  upper  arm  and  body, 
right  hand  holding  tip  of  fife,  thumb  on 
top  pointing  forward,  fingera  curled  be¬ 
neath,  cloeed  in  palm  of  hand. 

Corps  Procedure 

The  fife  corpa  in  marching  at  128-112 
atepa  per  minute  beoomea  a  complete  en¬ 
aemble  capable  of  rendering  concert  _ae- 
lectlona,  marchea,  and  maneuvering  eaaily 
on  the  drill  field.  Standard  army  regula- 
tlona  are  uaed  which  govern  the  training 
of  corpa  individuala,  auch  aa  "The  Poai- 
tion  of  the  Soldier  at  Attention,”  the 
marchinga  and  facinga,  drill  movementa, 
etc. 

In  formation,  prior  to  atepping  out  on 
a  drill  field,  the  corpa  uaually  forma  a 
Company  Front  poaltlon  (all  elementa  in 
■ingle  line  facing  at  right  anglea  to  the 
line).  The  atep-off  ia  accompanied  by  a 
parade  beat  and  the  movement  ia  foura 
right,  forward  march. 

Fife  Section  in  land 

A  marching  band  muat  reat  between 
aelectiona.  Theae  reata  are  never  aatla- 
fying  to  parade  byatandera — which  ac- 
counta  for  the  uae  of  aonte  mualc,  uaually 
a  fife  corpa  or  fife  aectlon,  attached  to  the 
band  on  parade.  ' 

Fifera  ahould  follow  each  band  march 
with  a  march  aelection  In  the  name  tempo 
aa  the  band  ntarch.  It  la  more  pleaaing 
to  the  ear.  It  blenda  aa  a  part  of  the 
march  Juat  completed,  and  doea  not  have 
the  uaual  tendency  to  alow  up  the  rate  of 
marching  cadence. 

Thla  brief  information  ia  intended  to 
attract  your  attraction  to  aomething  you 
may  very  eaaily  acquire,  and  which  you 
will  find  very  uaeful  In  your  achool  mualc 
program.  The  thoughta  here  given  are 
•aaentially  limited.  We  urge  every  achool 
bandmaater  to  inveatigate  further,  and 
write  for  free  literature  aa  offered  in  thla 
laaue.  on  how  to  organiae  a  fife  and  drum 
corpa. 


A  HFE  AND  DRUM  CORPS  will  put  new 

ENTNUSIASM  INTO  YOUR  SCHOOL  MUSIC  PROORAM 

Echoingthecourageou*  gpiritof**old  glory”, from  1776 
to  1944,  the  piercing  aong  of  the  fife  ia  the  rallying 
voice  of  America-  It  penctratea  all  comera  to  awaken 
aleeping  enthuaiaam.  The  beet  pep  aquad  you  can  add 
to  your  muaic  program,  the  Fife  and  Drum  Corpa, 
f  will  put  new  oomph  into  every  public  appearance. 

EASY  TO  OROANIZE  You  can  mobilita  tout  com- 
aaiiniry  apiiic  into  a  power  for  good  if  too  wiO  organixe, 
from  tha  reed  and  parmaalon  aactioaa  of  your  bead,  or  with 
haglnnara,  a  aUrring. marching  FIFE  and  DRUM  CORPS.  j 

A  ONE  MSTRUMENT-Ohe  MW  PaotaLMnellar  I 

Plfo,  of  aailk.whiM  Plaatic.  la  a  atandard  m  octave  r 

tnaabie  inatmiMBt  of  high  ear  quaUtv*  At  $6d)0,  hs-  / 

clndiag  complete  iaatxuctortheP-MFifoiaaaaitTavall.  / 

■Me  foe  big  or  little  Corpa,  haa  a  place  in  every  muak  / 

eveaa,  a  hundred  novel  uaea.  Start  now.  Send  today  / 

for  firee  book  of  Facta  on  Fife  and  Drum  Corps.  /  i 

FREE  Book  fi 

A  STEP-RY.STEP  OUIDE  ON  "NOW  TO  /  J 
OROANIZE  A  RFE  AND  DRUM  CORPS”  /  M 

Wilta  today  for  your  fcee  copy  ofthla  Mg  20  page  book.  /  M 
17  chaptera.  Incbidlng  many  timaly  now  and  novel  I  M 
Idem  far  the  use  of  fifes,  for  all  ocraalona  Very  Inter- 

aatiag.  Many  Ma  and  Drum  Corpa  pictures.  / 

Sent  free,  svitb  no  oMigarion,  to  Band  I 

Orchestra  DIrectors.Write  /  I 


THEY’RE 
IN  THE  ARMY 
NOW 

The  P-M  Fife  w*as 
arigiaalcd  for 
”Pif»  and  Drum 
Corpr"  in  the 
service.  New, 
hundreds  of  Cerpe 
are  being  or- 
gonired. 


AN  IDEAL  INSTRUMENT 
FOR  PRE-RAND  CLASSES 
Eaey  to  play,  appropriate  for 
small  bands,  tba  P.  VL  Fife  is 
an  ideal  pre-band  instrunsont. 


PENZEL,  MUELLER  &  CO.,  iNC 

36-1  1  33rfl  street  •  Lonf;  Island  C ity  1 .  N.  Y. 


February,  1944 
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Every  Band  Leader  Will  Want 

The  NEW  OfEeial 

HYMN  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


By  A.  V.  ALEXANDROV 
Full  Band  75c 


(RapUcing  Mi*  "IntarnatioMi*") 

Symphonic  Band  $1.50 


BROADCAST  MUSIC,  lee..  S80  Fifth  Ave..  New  Yorh  19.  N.  Y. 


.Mr,  Fear's  Flute  Colvuxm 

lB*gins  on  pago  19) 

Sticky  K*y( 

Quetlion:  What  can  b«  done  to  over* 
come  the  nolae  of  sticky  key*  on  my 
flute?  I  was  advised  to  use  talcum  powder 
which  helped  for  awhile  but  eventually  It 
Interfered  with  the  pad  coverlns  the  tone 
hole.  In  other  words,  the  cure  was  worse 
than  the  disease.  What  would  you  ad¬ 
vise? 

diwtcer;  Saturate  a  clean  soft  cloth 
with  bentine  or  plain  white  casollne.  Place 
under  the  pad,  hold  the  key  down  very 
lightly  and  withdraw  the  cloth. 

Trill*r  Key* 

Qneation;  Would  you  be  good  enough  to 
tell  us  how  to  use  the  two  little  triller 
keys?  I  say  us  because  there  are  several 
of  us  who  would  like  to  know. — J.  j., 
Dallat,  Texat. 

Anatcer:  First  triller  key  should  be  used 
to  trill  from  C  on  the  staff  to  D,  C  sharp 
to  D  on  the  staff  and  the  one  above. 
Second  key  for  CS  to  D  sharp  on  the 
staff.  C  to  D  above  the  staff,  D  to  E  flat 
above  the  staff.  First  triller  nuty  also  be 
used  to  trill  a  sharp  to  A  In  altlssimo. 
Second  triller  key  may  be  used  to  trill 
high  A  to  B  flat  but  to  Anger  high  A  In 
the  regular  way  and  then  to  trill  2nd  left. 
Is  better  on  moat  flutes.  For  C  sharp 
above  the  staff  to  D  sharp,  trill  both 
triller  keys.  There  are  other  uses  for 
these  little  keys  but  the  one*  mentioned 
are  very  common  and  should  be  well 
known  to  every  flutist.  Remember  to 
start  all  trill  mentioned  here  with  the 
regular  fingering  and  then  use  the  trillers 
as  advocated.  Remember  too,  that  the 
1st  triller  key  Is  the  one  nearest  the  head- 
joint,  AND — quite  naturally,  the  second 
one  Is  the  one  nearest  the  foot-joint. 

Studiei  for  January 

I  do  hope  that  many  of  you  are  making 
use  of  the  studies  as  printed  In  this  col¬ 
umn  each  month.  It  Is  our  sincere  da. 
sire  to  help  you  and  I  must  reiieat,  that 
to  "follow  through”  on  these  studies,  to 
memorise  them  thoroughly  and  be  able  to 
play  them  In  a  fine  clean  manner,  slowly 
at  first  and  then  to  increase  the  tempo 
from  day  to  day  until  they  can  be  played 
very  rapidly,  well,  it  will  help  most  of 
you  a  great  deal.  Fact  Is,  there  are 
many  professional  flutists  who  would 
profit  by  these  studies.  The  8(’H(K)L 
Ml'SICIAN  Is  going  to  much  ex|>ense  to 
help  all  of  us,  by  printing  these  studies. 
We  would  very  much  appreciate  some 
cards  from  those  who  are  studying  them 
*«*  that  next  year  we  will  know  whether 
we  should  proceed  with  such  studies  or 
not.  LAst  month  we  had  the  minor  ar¬ 
peggios  ascending.  This  time  we'll  have 
them  descending.  They're  on  page  19. 


Odokaio 
ihsi  CohiudLd. 

Expertly  Given 
by  Leonard  V.  Meretta 

intfruefor  la  Hi*  School  of  Music,  Usivanify 
of  Miclii9aa,  Aan  Arbor 

Question.*  I  have  been  playing  cornet 
for  four  years,  and  I  play  first  chair  in 
the  high  school  band  and  orchestra.  I 
did  practice  two  and  one-half  hours  dally 
besides  rehearsals,  and  could  play  without 
becoming  tired.  One  day  I  played  many 
hours,  strenuously,  and  from  then  on  my 
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Itp  \ttc%in^  weaker  until  now  my  endur¬ 
ance  is  very  poor.  When  I  become  the 
laaet  bit  tired,  my  tone  becomes  "sad.'' 
lly  ranee  la  limited.  Any  help  that  you 
may  offer  will  be  heartily  appreciated. — 
A.  S.,  LUhon,  N.  D. 

Anstoer;  It  la  quite  poaalble  to  “overdo," 
and  evidently  thia  Is  what  you  have  done. 
My  first  recommendation  would  be  to 
“take  It  eaay."  If  i>oaalble,  do  not  do  any 
playins  for  several  weeks.  Then,  approach 
your  instrument  as  a  beeinner.  Play 
simple  exercises  and  solos,  resting  as 
much  as  you  practice.  For  the  first  week, 
I  would  suggest  your  playing  not  more 
than  fifteen  minutes  dally,  and  after  that, 
gradually  increasing  the  practice  periods 
until  you  regain  your  original  endurance 
and  range ;  in  addition,  always  remember 
to  rest  when  the  Ups  become  the  least 
bit  tired.  If  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  for 
you  to  continue  with  your  ensemble  play¬ 
ing,  try  to  rest  as  much  as  you  can,  and 
to  practice  as  outlined. 

Question;  Many  teachers  start  cornet 
students  on  the  C  scale.  Should  one 
teach  a  full  scale  to  a  beginning  student? 
— Jf.  S.  8.,  LtRoy,  Mich. 

Assioer;  There  are  several  excellent 
methods  for  cornet  on  the  market.  Read¬ 
ing  through  the  first  portion  of  these, 
one  will  observe  that  the  writers  have 
avoided  the  higher  tones,  and  later  have 
approached  them  gradually.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  helps  to  establish  a  “normal  set¬ 
ting"  (being  able  to  pla/  the  low,  middle 
and  high  tones  with  ease,  and  without 
changing  the  mouthpiece  position),  which 
Is  highly  important  with  the  beginning 
student.  Using  too  great  a  range  and 
approaching  the  higher  tones  too  soon 
produces  undue  strain  on  the  embouchure, 
which  usually  results  in  pinched  tones, 
axcessive  pressure,  and  "tutting.”  The 
teacher  who  teaches  the  student  how  to 
finger  “The  C  Scale"  and  has  him  attempt 
to  play  the  entire  scale  at  his  first  lesson 
P  doing  the  student  an  injustice.  This 
fault.  I  am  happy  to  say.  Is  not  as  com¬ 
mon  as  it  once  was. 

Question;  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cornet  and  trumi>et7 — R.  H., 
CNufon,  Mich. 

Antveer;  Kindly  refer  to  this  column  In 
the  January,  1944  Issue  of  The  SCHOOL. 
MUSICIAN,  In  which  I  wrote  somewhat 
about  the  characteristics  of.  and  differ¬ 
ences  between,  these  two  Instruments. 

Question;  What  are  the  syllables  of 
double  and  triple  tongueing?  How  far 
advanced  should  a  student  be  before  at¬ 
tempting  It? — E.  Y.,  Pontiac,  Mich. 

Anoicer;  What  Is  known  as  double  or 
triple  tongueing  In  actually  the  double 
or  triple  articulation,  which  employs  the 
use  of  both  the  tongue  and  throat.  In 
the  high  register,  the  syllables  are  “tee 
kee”  and  “tee  tee  kee" ;  In  the  middle, 
“too  koo,”  and  “too  too  koo" ;  in  the  low, 
“tah  kah,"  and  "tah  tah  kah.”  Sometimes 
the  throat  articulation  is  placed  in  the 
middle  as  is  shown  In  the  following  pas¬ 
sage: 


t  KT  W  T  M 


The  student  is  ready  to  practice  the 
double  and  triple  articulations  after  he 
kas  established  a  good  single  tongue  tech- 
alc.  The  procedure  should  be  slow, 
keeping  the  following  in  mind :  clean  ar¬ 
ticulations,  no  accents  (unless  wrritten), 
and  strict  rhythm.  The  tempo  may  be 
lafreased  as  the  student  progresses. 


SCHOOL  PUBUCATIONS 

HAMPTON  MINIATURE 
ARROW  SCORES 

Just  Published! 

VOL  9— ROSSINI  OVERTURES 

William  Tell  Gena  Ladra 

Barber  of  Sevilla  Tanersdi 
Ifalian  in  Algiers  Samiramida 

VOL  ie— OPERA  OVERTURES 

Mignen  Russian  h  Ludmilla 

Marry  Wives  Bartered  Bride 
Hansel  ft  Gratel  Hedormaut 
(Tka  Bat) 

Prk*  SLOO  Each 


The  EVOLUTION 
Of  PIANO  MUSIC 

By  CURT  SACHS 

Historical  and  practical  ...  An  au¬ 
thoritative  compilation  of  piano  music 
from  its  earliest  inception  through 
the  17th  Century. 

CempUt*  Album  $1.00 


OF  UNUSUAL  INTEREST 

MARCH 

!  From  “Lovo  of  the  Throo  Orangot” 

I  By  S.  PROKOFIEFF 

arranged  for 

BAND 

By  Robert  Cray 


Full  ksd  . U 

Conductor's  Score  . 

Symphonic  land  .  S 

Eitre  Farts  . 


REVERIE 

An  OtUstanding  New  Work 
For 

CHORUS 

Mixed  Voices  (S.A.T.B.) 
Words  and  Music  by 

FREDERIC  F.  SWIFT 

Prica  20c 


At  Your  Favorits  Music  Store  or  Direct  from 

I  EDWARD  B.  MARKS  MUSIC  CORPORATIOH 

B  R.  C.  A.  lalMine  e  Radio  City  O  Now  York 


dosd  k  wait  fwuiiHm 

AMRAWCO  DRUMHEADS 

The  skill  and  pride  of  perfection  that  goes  into 
every  Amrawco  Drumhead  has  earned  for  them, 
an  enviable  reputation  as  second  to  none!  This 
distinction  has  made  Amrawco  the  accepted 
standard  everywhere. 

Uncle  Sam,  too,  realizing  the  superior  qualities  of 
Amrawco  Drumheads,  has  placed  a  large  order 
for  our  armed  forces.  Our  fighting  men  deserve 
the  best .  .  .  and  as  quickly  as  we  can  get  it  to 
them.  Thus,  you  may  find  that  your  order  has  not 
been  filled  as  promptly  as  heretofore.  However, 
vou  will  receive  your  Amrawcos  as  quickly  as  is 
humanly  possible.  Until  then,  your  patience  will 
be  appreciated. 

AMERICAN  RAWHIDE  MFG.  CO. 

1105  North  Branch  St.  Chicago,  lllinok 


ftbruary.  1944 


Pleat  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  anewerino  advertieemente  (n  this  magaeine. 
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k  is  31  Is 


JhsL  dUo  and,  SaLi,  (^kudneU 

By  Thomas  C.  Stong 

Boi  6089,  Mid'Crty  Stafion,  Washington,  D.  C. 


i>b«cur«>  are  the  detalla  which  can  Im> 
•‘iirrelated  with  the  iower  voiced  ciarinet 
•  if  the  late  elithteenth  <-entur>',  kiHiwn  ax 
llie  (Marinette  d'amour,  or  ‘  Idebeit  Klari- 
nette."  Thie  Inxtrument  wax  dellnitely 
dixtinct  from  the  favorite  of  Moaart,  the 
Baxxett  horn,  and  wax  unique  with  Itx 
‘■Idebexfuxx"  or  pear  xhai*ed  bell. 

Thix  la  iierhaim  the  only  application  of 
the  L<lehexfuxx  bell  to  a  member  of  the 
clarinet  family.  It  lx  Interextlng  to  niMx'- 
ulate  on  the  tonal  effect  thIx  type  of  liell 
had  on  the  "beir’  tonex  of  thix  lower 
Voiced  clarinet.  The  "Ueltexfuxx"  bell  hax 
been  applied  to  xeveral  memberx  of  the 
double-reed  family,  and  la  moxt  common 
today  on  the  Enallxh  horn,  and  la  an  ea- 
aentlal  part  of  the  leaa  common  ohoe 
d'amour.  Elach  of  theae  Inxtrumenta  are 
In  the  alto  ranite  of  their  reapective  baaic 
famlllea  of  inxtrumenta.  The  Baxxett  horn. 
In  "P,”  even  at  Ita  Introduction*  In  1770, 
wax  equipped  with  a  flared-type  bell, 
though  It  later  wax  turned  upwarda,  much 
in  the  faahlon  of  the  alto  and  baax  clari¬ 
net  bella  of  today.  Though  one  or  two 
of  the  more  recent  builderx  of  the  Baxxett 
horn  turned  to  a  wmm)  bell,  a  type  of 
enlarged  clarinet  bell,  the  fundamental 
bell  of  thia  Inatrument  wax  and  la  metal. 

The  Bcant  recordx  exiating  today  of  the 
Clarlnette  d’amour  lead  ux  to  believe  that 


it  wax  principally  built  In  the  key  of  “Q," 
though  we  do  have  record  of  "I^lebex 
Klarlnettex"  being  conxtructed  In  the  keyx 
of  A-flat,  and  "F*'. 

Muxical  hiatory  lx  indeed  vague  ax  to 
the  Drat  formal  prexentatlon  of  thix  Iftwer 
voiced  clarlnel,  or  in  detail  ax  to  the 
Itrlnclpal  work  for  which  it  wax  xcored. 
In  Prancia  W.  (lalpln'a  "Textbo<jk  of  Eu- 
rot>ean  Muaical  Inxtrumentx"  It  la  xtated 
that  Tuerlinck  of  Malinea  introduced  thix 
clarinet. 

It  muxt  l>e  remembered  that  at  the 
turn  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  clari¬ 
net  Itaelf  had  but  a  abort  time  been  ac¬ 
cepted  in  muaical  circlea.  To  the  great 
Moaart  much  of  the  credit  for  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  clarinet  can  be  attributed ! 
othera  too  made  noteworthy  contiibutlonx 
to  Ita  development,  and  leat  we  forget, 
not  leaat  amoung  theae  are  the  early 
performera  or  inatrumantallatx,  and  the 
buildera  who  worked  unceaaingly  to  per¬ 
fect  thIa  innovation  to  the  woodwind 
group. 

Moaart  wax  wide-known,  both  ax  a  com- 
IMixer  and  aa  a  musician  In  that  era,  and 
hax  proven  hla  interest  In  not  only  the 
clarinet,  but  In  the  lower  voiced  models, 
by  hla  extensive  and  oftentimes  florid 
passages,  comparatively  speaking,  for  the 
Baxxett  horn.  Did  the  Clarinette  d'amour 


Mr.  Stan9 

meet  with  the  taste  of  Moaart?  Perhaps 
not  yet  It  la  possible,  that  even  with  his 
various  and  numerous  musical  connec¬ 
tions  In  that  era  that  Moaart  failed  to 
hear  this  lower  voiced  woodwind.  It  la 
also  possible  that  he  did  hear  It.  If  this 
assumption  can  be  made,  why  do  we  (all 
to  And  some  composition  scored  for  it 
by  Moaart?  Perhaps  Ita  voice  was  much 
like  that  of  the  Bassett  horn  .  .  .  perhaps 
the  distinction  was  slight.  Yet  it  could 
well  be  that  the  tonal  coloring  would  not 
please  the  ear  of  the  great  Moaart,  aa  a 
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GOES  TO  WAR  ^ 


wnrey  of  hla  worka  readlljr  evldencea 
that  UiDush  h«  Uk«d  th«  clarinet  and  the 
Baaaett  horn,  he  treated  them  in  but  a 
few  of  their  poaelble  mooda,  and  waa  re¬ 
luctant  to  afford  the  clarinet  and  Baaaett 
bom  any  aomber  tonal  paaaayea. 

If  thia  Clarlnette  d'amour  were  In  exlat- 
ence  today,  or  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
what  would  have  been  Ita  fate  with 
gtrauaa?  The  famed  family  of  baaaoon 
bttlldera  ao  pleaaed  Strauaa  with  their 
barltone-voloed  oboe,  the  "Heckelphone" 
that  he  acnred  Important  roles  for  It,  par¬ 
ticularly  In  the  famed  "Salome”  In  190S. 
Hla  treatment  bf  the  Heckelphone  la  well 
known,  and  It  too  has  a  bell  which  thouah 
la  not  a  true  LJebeafuas  variety,  neverthe- 
leaa  In  neither  of  a  flared  type.  To  what 
extent  this  type  of  bell  affecta  the  overall 
tonal  colorinc  of  the  Inatrument  In  de¬ 
batable,  yet  It  can  well  be  Imagined  that 
the  ('larinet  d'amour  had  a  tonal  color 
much  In  Ita  respective  distinction  to  other 
members  of  the  clarinet  family  an  does 
the  Heckelphone  and  the  oboe  d'amore  to 
the  more  common  member  of  the  double 
reed  family,  the  oboe. 

To  some,  a  allcht  difference  in  tonal 
eolorinr  Is  neither  important  nor  desired. 
Othera  expend  yreat  efforta  to  gain  the 
deaired  effects  that  beat  develop  and  de¬ 
scribe  their  muaical  thoughts.  Existing 
conditions,  of  course  have  much  to  do 
with  this  elaboration.  In  the  day  of  Mo- 
lart,  ensembles  were  comparatively  basic 
In  their  fundamental  instrumentation,  and 
many  of  his  works,  and  the  related  hia- 
torical  background  associated  with  the 
compositions  plainly  bespeak  the  fact  that 
he  often  scored  for  combinations  that  were 
easily  accessible,  or  existed,  rather  than 
for  a  wide  variety,  later  to  find  the  de¬ 
sired  instruments  to  be  absent,  or  existing 
ones  inadequate.  Nearly  two  centuries 
later,  Strauss  had  at  his  command  more 
ambitious  combinations,  and  likewise  had 
the  benefit  of  two  hundred  years’  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  various  woodwinds,  and 
consequently  his  scores  for  the  woodwind 
sections  of  the  orchestra  are  colorful  in 
their  many  moods,  though  often  on  the 
somber  side,  and  wide  in  variety  of  in¬ 
strumentation.  Like  Mosart,  Strauss  se¬ 
lected  the  Bassett  horn  for  Important 
roles,  and  like  Mosart,  often  scored  for  a 
pair  of  Bassett  horns.  Both  Mosart  and 
Strauss  employed  the  clarinet  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  Bassett  horn,  however 
in  the  latter’s  works,  were  also  found  the 
bass  clarinet  added. 

The  fate  of  the  Clarlnette  d’amour  may 
forever  remain  but  a  historical  fact.  Per¬ 
haps  some  modern  contemporary  Impres¬ 
sionist  may  find  it  ad%'antageoU8  to  score 
for  a  woodwind  In  "O”.  A  revival  of  this 
lower  voiced  clarinet  might  prove  revolu¬ 
tionary,  and  add  to  the  now  present 
laurels  of  the  clarinet  family  another  col¬ 
orful  and  agile  voice. 


PLASTIC  REEDS 


Each  year  the  desMitd  for  ''Ketcha”  reeds  increases. 
Here  ore  the  reasons,  "letcha"  lasts  loneer.  "Betcho"  is  very  accurate 
*  in  pitch.  "Betcha"  won't  net  tos0y>  or  dry  out.  "Betcha'' 

helps  develop  belter  embouchure.  It's  Anwrica's  most  populor  reed, 

because  there's  no  other  reed  like  H. 


SOFT . . .  MEDIUM . . .  HARD 

lACH 

•h  CtOTtnel . *0 

Bsns  Clarinet . 90 

AHo  taxephene . 7% 

Tenor  Saxephene . 90 


fstssisd  precltles  rills  ase 
cvl  Iflie  tlw  resd  voiapt  ter 
cestrsllsd  vibration,  tbotebv 
predvclne  iriUiuK/  wlHi  ton# 
qualltr. 


GAILY,  CHEERILY,  IT  CHARMS  AWAY  DUU 
MOMENTS  FOR  THE  BOYS  IN  SERVICE 

•  Bat  there  are  etiil  Song  Flalcs  fer  die  Pre-Boad  Clsism,  and  tkeec 
haase-sransiag  easemble  specialties  with  Concert  Band  er  Orchestrs. 

IsstrasMnts  new  available  at  ae  increase  la  price;  HAO.  Other  acces- 
eerles  available;  folding  deek  stand,  2Sc;  best  bond  iaetmetor,  "Song 
Flats  Beat  Beaponae  Method”  fer  doearoom  nee.  Me;  advaaesd  iastroclor 
fer  class  er  Iddhridosl  Use,  ’’Came  ef  Masic-Bailding".  Me. 

Plan  to  start  year  pre-band  claoees  now  with  the  Fitchhera  Bong  Flats, 
the  best  lastraoMat  ef  Its  kind  ever  deelgaed. 


Honoring  S,0S9  graduates  and  former 
students  known  to  be  in  the  armed  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  nation,  the  University  of  Ari- 
sona  Alumni  association  has  hung  a  serv¬ 
ice  flag  in  the  university  library  at  Tuc¬ 
son.  Sixty-four  of  them  have  lost  their 
IWes. 


fIRB  OSKI  FIRE  TWO  I  FIRE 
TBRBBl  —  WEST  OF  TOMORROW 
(Feist),  thrilling  song  on  submarine  war- 
(kre  In  the  Pacific,  was  given  a  dramatic 
•snd-off  on  Sunday’s  Prudential  Hour  by 
Jkck  Bmlth  and  Al  Goodman’s  Orchestra. 
TTBST  of  TOMOROW  has  been  selected 
^  the  Music  War  Committee,  headed  by 
t^car  Hammerstein  11,  as  its  current 
Ifamber  One  song. 


CAS  Easy  to  blow.  Built  in  key  of  C, 
Play*  ehroHuUiea,  Pure  fluio-like  tone.  Natural  porition 
of  tone  holm.  Uniform  intonation.  No  tuning  need^. 

CONTINENTAL  MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 

MO  S.  WabMb  Auo.  Da»t.002a  CMcaga  0.  ML 


Sdiool  Bemds  —  You  Aro  Enlisted  to  Soil  BONDS. 


Please  mention  THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  when  antweriug  adveriiaement*  in  thi*  magazine. 
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SidJucadeA,  o§,  Uul 

J'Mnch,  dCafut,  Simptijiad, 

By  Philip  W.  L.  Cox«  Jr. 

Dobbs  Poiry,  Now  York,  High  School 


Thank*,  you  horn  tana,  for  your  many, 
many  letters  reactina  to  our  French  Horn 
Column.  Tou  say  everythin*  from  "Keep 
up  the  Rood  work."  to  "It'a  too  flowery.” 
I  appreciate  criticism  much  more  than  no 
response  at  all. 

In  searchina  for  some  justification  for 
all  this  "fun  and  frolic"  wrItInR,  Benjamin 
Franklin  came  across  with  just  the  thin*. 
His  idea  in  pubiic  education  is,  briefly, 
‘  Teach  as  thouRh  you  are  not  teachin*. 
Present  new  things  as  though  they  were 
something  each  person  once  knew  about.” 
A'oic  may  the  coiumn  carry  on  with  its 
cartoons  and  novelties? 

Mere's  a  hot  one  on  Richard  Strauss, 


whose  horn  parts  flatter  the  player — or 
terrify  him!  These  horn  parts  frequently 
cover  from  two-and-a-half  to  three  oc¬ 
taves  in  one  passage  (Till  Eulensplegel, 
Ein  Heldenleben,  Domestic  Symphony), 
often  appearing  in  E  and  D  transimsi- 
tions.  When  Strauss  was  asked  why  he 
wrote  such  dlRlcult  parts  and  transposi¬ 
tions,  his  answer  was— and  is — a  chal¬ 
lenge  to  horn  students.  "I  do  not  want 
every  orchestra  to  play  my  music — only 
the  best  orchestras."  Well,  horns,  are 
you  going  to  sit  there  and  take  It?  Kalmus 
parts  may  be  ordered  for  Horn  I,  II.  Ill 
and  IV  to  Don  Juan,  Death  and  Trans¬ 
figuration,  and  Till  Eulensplegel;  each 


Important 
New  Publications 

for  Brass  Instruments 


FOR  CORNET 

MsSIm 

IsttrsctlT.  Ktudn  On  Kbylhsi  sod 

Tanfnlaf.  Op.  M . A.  Johsawn  te.fS 

Twentr-tno  Vlrtsoto  8t<MUM....H.  PIMsach  l.U 

Tventr-feor  Btudiu  . H.  Suo  .S* 

Tm  Canrrrt  Btudl.i . O.  Frun  .*5 

Dsrtt  (•(lliMrt  SMMSsasiaMrt) 

Twmty.four  Llsht  InitrurtiT.  PwU . 

. H.  PIKswh  1  » 

Tnmtr  Dtflkalt  EiuOm . Q.  Wura  .7} 

Belse  (sltb  siss*  m«as**lswst) 

yenr  BkMiiM*  . O.  <'an<nm  1.1.1 

First  Caneert  nm.  On  11 . W.  Bnndt  l.SS 

Prsalm  Elnd.  d.  ('oocmirt . A.  B.  Prtit  l.M 

Bertrle  I 

A  Bmt  of  toy  ^  . t'h.  L*  Tkim  1  11 

M.lodl.  kelliloto  j 

lUllta  Ftstasis.  On.  IS . P.  Wlfgrrt  I  CS 

TIm  Mtidt  o(  Csdis . L.  I>.llb«t  .75 

WslUier's  Prise  Bans  tram  Mrlsterslater. . 

. k.  Wstner  .75 

Bllrer  Paris  (FanUsle)  Op.  49... H.  KopSs  l.SS 
Bisssnu  Appssslansu. . .  .t'.  M.  Von  Writer  .SS 
Centoal  Alfessi  for  comet  or  trowbosM  (b.c.)  nlth 
mono 

Bleean  Medore  Bolos  on  the  Notional  Contest  Ust 
Belorted  by  the  Brass  Coa«lttee  of  the  National 
Brhool  Band  and  Orchestra  Association. 

Contaot  Ptaeo.  Op.  57 . 0.  Alary 

Fantasia  Benlque.  Op.  IS . B.  OaUirald 

Ueboolled.  Op.  It.  No.  1 . 0.  BohsM 

Orand  t'oncerto . F,  Orafe 

Boaanaa  Appasslanau . C.  M.  Von  Weber 

Concert  Fantasle . O.  Cords 

Beceeuoe,  Op.  7 . 0.  Bohaie 

Variations  In  1>  flat.  Op.  55 . U.  Busser 

betondo  Herolque.  Op.  17 . J.  Mooenri 

Boaanso  . O.  Cords 

Cantahllo  at  Bchonetto . P.  Oaubert 

Solo  . tl.l5 

Plano  ...-, .  199 

Together  .  1.99 

FOR  FRENCH  HORN 


Rerlsed  and  angsMntod  by  Wb.  Oobhardt  of  the 
Boston  Bypituny  Orchestra.  Boaa  progresslre  dstets 
and  eierrlsoo.  and  Important  Bom  passages  bare 
bem  added  to  the  original  oditlon. 

Price  ti  ll 

Btsdloa 

Btudlaa  froB  the  srorfcs  of  Oallay  and  others 

. Carlo  Fontana  tl  99 

BIxty  Btisdles  for  French  Bora  (Books  1  A 

II  . C.  Kopprasch  aa.  1.99 

Thirty  InaUurtlra  and  Melodic  Exorriaos . . . 

. V.  Eanlori  115 

Orchestra  Btudlaa  for  Frsnrh  Bora  Belorted  by 
Wm.  Oobhardt  of  the  Boaton  Bymp^y  Or- 
chastra.  Prominent  and  diflhult  passages,  aror- 
turot,  symphonies,  eparaa.  etc.  fram  Ihe  works 
of  the  groat  mastses. 

Book  1— Richard  Wagner 
Rook  1 — 1..  Von  Beethinm 
Book  t— W.  A.  Moaart 

Pries,  each  rolians . tl.99 

Duets  (srUksut  aeoempnalgMSt) 

BU  DneU  . E.  Paudort  19.75 

Twenty-two  Rasy  and  Profrcsslre  Dueu . 

. C.  Th.  Beaming  1.99 

Solos  (wllk  plaso  aoosmpanlaMBl) 

Concerto  No.  4  (W  49.5) . W.  A.  Moaart  1.19 

BoralsU . P.  W.  L.  Cos.  Jr.  .75 

barflo  from  New  World  By  phony.  A.  Irrorak  .59 

Romanaa  Appasslanau _ C.  M.  Tan  Weber  .99 

Wsither's  Bong  from  MotsUrsInger . 

. R.  Wagner  .59 


FX)R  TROMBONE 


Nine  Progresslre  studios . DIeppo  .99 

Four  bsssons  and  Bersntaan  Btudlos.  Op.  1. 
. E.  Voboran  .75 

Ousts  (nltkont  assompnsimont) 

Twenty-four  Easy  DusU . C.  Banning  .75 

Bnisa  (wIBi  plana  asssmaaalawnt) 

Walther's  Prise  Song  from  MelsUrsliuer. . . 

. R.  Wagner  .75 

Parane-Pour  line  Infante  IMunU.  .M.  Rare!  .71 

AndsnU  Cantsbile  . Tschalkowsky  .75 

Rererle  I 

A  Bong  of  Joy  1  . Ch.  be  Thiere  l  H 

Melodle  Religiose  J 

Contsst  Album  for  trombone  (b.c.)  with  piano 
For  centmU,  tee  abore 

H'rite  for  1944  Edition  of  Catalof  7 
Brass  Inst.  Music 
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kaa  tranaposttlons,  tough  apots,  and  may* 
ha  played  along  with  recorda  or  radio, 
parta  (or  each  aelectlon  about  fl.ZS. 

Since  when  did  repeated  pitching  prac- 
tiee,  baaket  ahootlng,  punting  practice  bore 
you  to  teara  Probably  haan’t,  and  never 
vUL  Becauae  It  la  part  of  a  game.  Be- 
eauae  you  have  (ana  and  playera  who 
know  and  do  the  name  thinga.  Repeated 
horn  practice  growa  into  the  same  glam¬ 
our  when  you  make  It  a  game,  and  or¬ 
ganise  other  horn  playera  so  aa  to  play 
the  same  game.  Fbr  example,  most  dime 
atoree,  hardware  stores,  carry  3-mlnute 
egg  timers  (glass,  handle  with  care— Just 
broke  mine  while  draining  my  horn).  A 
snggeeted  game  would  be  to  repeat  a 
passage,  or  a  tough  slur,  or  a  rapid  ar¬ 
ticulation,  while  the  glass  la  emptying 
sand  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  If  you 
can  hold  out,  without  error,  for  three  min- 
ntes,  you’ll  know  you’re  plenty  good  at 
that  particular  trick.  Now,  say  you  blurb 
with  glass  one-half  empty,  turn  the  glass 
the  other  way,  playing  while  it  runs  out 
and  start  again.  Suppose  you  have  Just 
■tarted  and  hit  a  clinker,  invert  glass, 
playing  while  It  runs  out,  and  start  again. 
When  you  have  developed  a  plan,  get 
other  horn  students  started  on  your  game, 
compare  results  on  the  same  passage  or 
trick.  It'll  be  interesting  as  a  game  of 
twenty-one  in  basketball. 

Have  you  FYench  Horn  fans  knowledge 
of  stringed-instrument  combinations  which 
include  the  FYench  Horn,  but  no  other 
wind  Instrument?  Such  Information  will 
help  the  use  of  horns  in  a  school  music 
contest  program  in  the  near  future.  You 
will  be  given  credit  for  your  discoveries. 

Speaking  of  numbers  using  horn,  O. 
Schirmer,  Inc.,  3  E.  43rd  St,  New  York, 
can  furnish  these  choral  selections  by 
Brahms  with  easy  horns.  Mention  these 
to  your  vocal  music  director. 

1.  Song  from  Ossian’s  "FIngal.”  Mixed 
voices,  3  F)b  Homs,  harp  or  piano. 
Octavo  38372.  20c  (Horn  parts  may 

,  be  easily  arranged  from  piano  part. 

No  horn  parts  printed.) 

I  "I  Hear  a  Harp.”  Secular  Women’s 
34300.  1  C  Horn.  12c.- 

3.  Song  from  Shakespeare’s  ”12th  Night” 
3  Eb  Homs.  Women’s  3  part  34301.  10c. 

4.  ’’Qreetlngs.”  Secular  Women’s  Chorus 
34302.  2  Eb  Horns.  12c. 

Prom  E.  C.  Schirmer,  221  Columbus 
Ave.,  Boston,  a  nutle  chorus  arrangement 
of  Brahm’s  "I  Hear  a  Harp”  may  be  pur¬ 
chased. 

Columbia  Recording  Corporation  has 
brought  to  our  attention  that  they  have 
the  Beethoven  Horn  Sonata,  Opus  17, 
In  their  Album  X  86.  Of  Interest  also  are 
two  Mosart  Divertimentos,  No.  16,  and 
No.  17.  A  young  homist,  named  Glass, 
with  whom  I  once  played,  told  me  he 
■ade  recordings  with  Joseph  Ssigetl  for 
Q>lumbla,  mentioning  these  two  dlvertl- 
awntos.  According  to  Glass,  Ssigetl  said 
"Don’t  be  afraid  of  high  notes,  I  expect 
■ly  horns  to  crack.” 

Victor  has  discontinued  the  Brahms 
Trio  for  Horn,  Violin  and  Piano.  They 
have  a  new  Eln  Heldenleben  (8  horns) 
by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  (horn  solo- 
kt  Mason  James),  which  makes  the 
tourth  recording  I  know  of  for  this  work. 
The  others  Victor-New  York  Philharmonic 
(horn  soloist,  Bruno  Jaenicke),  Columbla- 
Clsveland  Orchestra  (ham  soloist,  Ru¬ 
dolph  Pulets,  Jr.),  and  an  European  re¬ 
cording. 

Two  folks  have  given  us  a  boost,  quite 
■Bintentlonally,  in  our  struggle  to  make 
lbs  French  Horn  a  popular  Instrument. 
’Tloc”  Mlse  requested  some  paragraphs 
(for  his  forthcoming  book  on  popular 
■nslc  In  the  schools)  about  horns  In 


dance  bands,  and  Will  Roland  unloaded 
in  an  article  (or  Metronome,  July  1943, 
on  ”Jass  In  the  Schools.” 

As  a  result,  I  ani  endeavoring  to  or¬ 
ganise  a  dance  outfit  with  three  beginning 
bom  players  In  the  Instrumentation.  These 
suggestions  I  offer :  1.  When  brass  Is  loud, 
give  the  horns  mf  parts  with  sustained 
or  contrasting  rhythm.  2.  When  reeds 
or  strings  play  without  brass,  give  the 
boms  their  ft  parta  3.  Muted  brass  will 
swamp  stopped  horn,  but  strings  blend 
with  stopped  horn.  4.  Trombone  mutes 
will  work  In  horns  without  transposition, 
certain  types  playing  down  to  pitch  better 
than  others.  5.  Write  "safe”  range  and 
speed.  6.  FV>rget  the  horn  effects  of  sym¬ 
phonic  works,  and  Imitate  the  Wagner 
and  Richard  Strauss  operatic  usage.  7. 
Write  us  your  experiments  with  horn  for 
publication. 


SOlfO  OF  TBS  SBAfiBES— Usually  it's 
the  service  that  populaiiaes  the  song. 
But  It  looks  as  If  Peter  De  Rose’s  SONG 
OP  THE  SBABEIES  (Robbins)  Is  doing 
a  reverse.  More  than  one  million  copies 
have  been  distributed  by  the  Navy  In 
schoola  colleges,  etc.,  to  popularise  the 
youngest  branch  of  the  services.  Dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  Navy’s  construction  fighters, 
the  song  will  be  featured  in  Republic’s 
forthcoming  film  THE  FIGHTING  SEA- 
BEIES,  now  In  its  pre-release  run. 


\ 


A  CLUB  TO  MAlRSr  DOATB— Here’s 
one  for  the  boys  speculating  about  the 
phenomenal  leap  of  MAIRZY  DOATS, 
newest  novelty  rage,  to  the  top  of  the 
song  pile.  When  sales  began  to  mount. 
Miller  Music  wrote  to  Burrelle’s  clipping 
bureau  asking  for  coverage  on  news  sto¬ 
ries.  Back  came  a  note  from  the  bureau 
which  clips  thousands  of  news  Items  a 
week :  "Please  send  further  Information 
on  MAIRZY  DOATS.  Who  or  what  is  It?” 
Answer :  The  fastest  selling  song  of  today. 


Something  I  didn’t  know 
about  PLASTIC  REEDS 


I  ^  m*®  Rsaio 

X-TV  City  when  I 


City  when  I 
I  r  VJ i  bumped  smack 

I  into  Artie  Ral^ 

..f— "I  haven’t 
I”  jr  'Ij  seen  much  of 

'  '  Artie  since  he 

left  Casa  Loma.  We  took  time  out 

to  chew  the  fat,  although  Artie  was 
on  his  way  to  play  the  Lucky  Strike 
'All-Time  Hit  rarade.’ 


"(doming  from  one  of  the  top  reed 
men  in  the  country,  I  knew  this  was 
a  fine  tribute  to  the  Goldentone 
Plastic  Reed.  I  wanted  to  know  more 
about  iL  How  long  did  it  take  him 
to  get  used  to  playing  the  Golden- 
- —  ,  tone  Plastic 


\\  ••  '  "We  talked  so 

^  H  n  ^  finally  said, 

NQ  'Don’t  let  me  keep 
ii  HO  7®®-  Artie.  I  know 
UnH  you  have  to  get  on 
iJ  BJB n  i®h  vrell  ahead 

of  time  to  wet  all 
JBvvj  yyy  ^  your  reeds.’ 

^  "Artie  looked  at 
me  kind  of  funny, 
^ w  as  if  I  should 

know  better.  'Don’t  tell  me,’  he  said, 
'that  you,  of  all  people,  don’t  know 
that  1  have  been  using  Goldentone 
Plastic  Reeds  for  neany  a  year!’ 

Tie  had  me  there.  It  was  news  to 
me.  I  knew  the  other  folks  at  Selmer 
didn’t  know  it  either.  But  I  couldn’t 
figure  out  what  this  had  to  do  with 
hia  not  rushing  up  to  the  studio.  So 
_  I  asked  him. 


J  "'Hank,’  Artie 

/  answered,'!  don’t 

✓X  have  to  fuss  with 

'X  wetting  reeds  any 
^  ^  more.  1  can  picK 
» op  ®ne  of  mjr 
yy  horns  at  any  time 

and  it  plays  in- 
stantly.  Doubling 
aa  much  as  I  do,  you  krow  what  a 
big  help  it  is.’ 


QU|ETjL-t  R®**!?  How  did 

tone  quality 
I  *?y  ^  compare  to  a 

1  Ar\  cane  reed? 

"Artie  put  it 
this  wajr:  ’If 
1  f  you’re  using  an 

ifJ  electric  rasor, 

j  !  y|  youknowittook 

*  *'  you  a  month  to 

used  to  it.  It’s  the  same  with  a 

Goldentone  Plastic  Reed.  These 
plastics  are  so  totally  different  from 
cane  reeds  in  the  way  they  respond 
that  it  takes  a  little  time  to  get  on¬ 
to  them.  In  a  little  Idss  than  a  month, 
I  was  getting  everything  out  of  a 
Goldentone  I  ever  got  out  of  a  cane 
reed. 

"'Don’t  |(et  me  wrong.  I  think  a 
cane  reed  u  tops  for  tone  miality. 
But  so  is  a  (^dentone  Plastic; 
eqiecially  after  you’ve  learned  to 
control  it.  For  all-aronnd  perform¬ 
ance. ..and  I  mean  trouble’free  per¬ 
formance  . . .  m  take  Goldentone 


Plastic  Reeds  any  day.’” 

New  Yorit  Branch, 
H.  &  A.  Selmer,  In& 


The  OoMeeleiic  Plestk  Race  Is  prlcag 
•t$l.00  fer  deriwst,  eHe,  er  tenor  sex. 
At  ell  leeRIng  musk  stores. 


GOLDENTONE  PLASTIC  REEDS 


PRODUCT  OP  SELMER 


fshmsry,  l?44 


Pleat*  mention  TBS  8CBOOL  MUSICIAN  when  antvering  advertitemente  in  thie  magazine. 


O.  Qoumil  in,  THodahn,  (hhanqinq, 

Norb«rt  J.  BcihofF,  M.B^  Diractor,  Baikoff  Music  School,  Mihraukaa 


A  Vocal  Arrangement  of 
Felix  Borowakt  $  Famous 
Violin  K umber  ''Adoration" 

MY 

ADORATION 

Lyric*  by  ANITA  WEST  IILLS 
Mm!c«I  Adepfatiofl  by 
HARRY  SUKMAN 

• 

Thi*  new  (ona  '*  founded  on  an 
outstanding  instrumantal  favorite  of 
our  tini«o.  Martad  with  a  limited  vocal 
range  (Middle  C  to  the  fourth  line 
D),  and  amphashing  anew  the  essence 
and  melodic  charm  of  the  original,  it 
sarve*  as  idaal  teaching  material.  Ei- 
amine  a  copy  at  onca. 

Catalog  No.  27428  Rrice,  SO  cents 

THIODORE  PRESSER  CO.  { 

1712  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  I,  Pa.  i 


PermaCane 

THE  PLASTIC  COATED  CANE  REED 

^  A 

i 

irs  1 

IT’S 

NEW  ■ 

BEnER 

FM  Choia  R  NBC-CBS-MiW!  Of  Chkap 

IN  a  few  short  weetu  Perma-Csnc  Reeds  have 
hecome  the  Erst  choice  of  the  finest  musicians 
on  the  air,  theatres  and  night  clubs.  Perma- 
Cnne’s  success  is  due  to  their  ability  to  out-per- 
form  any  reed  made.  The  finest  of  specially  cut 
cane  reeds  is  used  and  each  reed  is  coated  with  a 
plastic  that  makes  it  durable,  waterproof,  and 
builds  a  "heart”  in  the  reed  never  obtained  in 
any  other  tyM  of  reed.  No  harshness  or  buss. 
Every  reed  |Hays.  Manmy-Bmck  Ciisrtitss. 

Usad  and  indorsed  by  tho  Rssd  Sscliont  of 
NEIL  lONCHU,  WOODY  HERMAN,  JOE 
REICHMAN  and  Other  Rands. 

Prices  In  U.  $.  A.: 

CIoriaoL  SOc  -  Alto  Sax.  85c 
Tonor  Sax.  75c 

Sold  Ry  AU  Lasdiaa  Daalars  or  Write  to: 

PEimA-CANE 

818  ».  WAIASH  AVEiroE.  CHI  CAPO.  aUNOB 


Lesson  5  ~  TRANSPOSITION 

Hlanon,  violins,  and  many  other  instru¬ 
ments  are  built  so  that  the  notes  sound  , 
exactly  as  they  are  read  from  the  music. 
f>ther  Instruments  read  and  play  notes 
which  result  in  sounds  either  lower  or 
higher  than  the  notes  read.  The  more 
important  Instruments  in  the  orchestra 
that  are  transposing  instruments  are  the 
trumpet ;  the  By  clarinet,  the  Bo  saxo¬ 
phone  and  the  P^y  saxophone.  In  this  les¬ 
son  we  are  going  to  explain  and  Illustrate 
the  Bh  and  Kn  transposition,  as  these  are 
the  ones  most  frequently  employed. 

The  first  requirement  of  anyone  wish¬ 
ing  to  transpose  quickly  and  at  sight  Is  to 
have  all  key  signatures  memorised. 

For  arrangers  who  must  know  several 
transpositions  it  is  essential  that  they 
know  all  Intervals  thoroughly. 

Transposing  can  be  compared  to  the 
printing  of  a  picture  In  one  c*olor  and  then 
In  another.  The  picture  remains  the  same 
although  a  different  color  Ink  is  used. 
Transposing  In  music  means  that  the 
tonal  color  is  changed  but  the  melody 
remains  the  same  as  far  as  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  notes  to  each  other  is  con¬ 
cerned. 


TUANSI>t)8ITION  Ftm  B,  INSTRl'- 
MKNTS  Is  as  follows:  the  signature  of 
the  composition  is  altered  by  adding  three 
sharps  nr  dropping  three  flats  or  in  the 
event  of  one  flat  in  the  original  key,  the 
flat  is  dropiied  and  two  sharps  added,  or 
In  the  event  of  two  flats  in  the  original 
key.  both  are  drop|>ed  and  one  shani 
added.  In  addition  to  the  above  the  Ks 


To  transpose  music  for  any  inatrun>ent 
In  B^  requires  the  following  process:  ISach 
note  taken  from  a  triolin,  voice  or  piano 
part  la  raised  a  major  2nd,  that  is,  one 
full  tone  and  the  original  key  signature 
Is  changed  by  either  adding  two  sharps 
or  dropping  two  flats  If  one  flat  is  in  the 
original  signature  It  Is  dropped  and  one 
sharp  is  added. 

In  the  following  examples  the  upper 
line  contains  the  music  In  the  original  key 
and  the  line  underneath  It  contains  the 
music  for  the  B^  instrument  Various  By 
Instruments  are  used  in  the  examples  but 
the  result  is  the  same.  Bh  tenor  saxo¬ 
phones  actually  sound  an  octave  lower 
than  written  and  if  the  same  pitch  Is  re¬ 
quired  It  becomes  necessary  to  write  the 
parts  a  Rth  higher  which  is  the  same  as 
a  2nd  and  then  raised  an  octave. 

ACCIDBNTAL.S  are  transposed  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  If  a  sharp  Is  used  In  the  concert 
key,  the  transposed  note  is  raised  also; 
If  a  flat  is  used  in  the  concert  key  the 
transposed  note  is  lowered  and  if  sn 
accidental  such  as  a  natural  sign,  also 
called  cancel  sign  is  used  the  effect  of 
this  sign  is  also  transferred  to  the  trans- 
l>oaed  music. 


Instruments  play  a  minor  third  below  the 
note  read,  which  equals  one  and  one  half 
tones  lower  than  the  notes  in  CONCERT 
key. 

To  produce  the  actual  sound,  it  Is  neces¬ 
sary  to  write  Ek  alto  saxophone  music  an 
octave  higher  after  following  the  above 
transposition  as  this  Instrument  sounds 
a  (th  lower  instead  of  a  minor  trd  higher. 


^  f  opgflrl  h8y-  MU  s  rmt  I  .  ,  . _ _ 


concert 


5^ 


yor  1»  lnat«i«cnt»»  for  Mb  writtca  6  ¥>» 


For  inawacntX"  ror  m 


if  this  wf  «rittM  f»r  t«Mt  MX  1%  •AoUA  ^  •  m« 


...TRANBPOSmO  KlY  CHART. 


Ck-Ck-pk-^-B-B-r-C-O-D- A-  1-1  -  rl-C|e-Key  SMS* 
T  ^  ■*  *•  ***»-0-i*«*R-«-i-«  -  fe-Ns.  *f»h. 

cksag.  sigsataM,  sMiv  or  dsdseliw  |h  m  kh.  oeeerdiM  to  Iho  hoy. 


caoM  sigaotoM,  ttiam  or  Moeliw  |h  m  kh.  oeeerdiM  to  Iho  hoy. 
io  M-aov.  a  hoys  to  riht.  ahTcIo  0>  IsiWsaisliL  A-  aevo  1  hoy*  to 
s  y  -  s  -  ■ 

•  tk*  * 

•  Dk-  * 


I  key  to  right, 
a  k^  to  rfihl. 
a  •  to  right. 


C  »  o« 
C  •  Ai 

C  • 


•  O* 

•  D- 


lofl.  tx.  C  la  Rk 
I  hty  to  loft,  s  c  Is  r. 
a  ko^  to  loft,  s  C  to  B 
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By  Andrew  V.  Scott 
315  West  47tli  StrMt 
New  Yorlc  N.  Y. 
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QueMtion :  A  local  orraniaatlon  In  plan* 
DinK  to  orcanlae  a  fife  and  drum  corpn, 
and  1  have  been  asked  to  take  charse 
of  the  new  orcanlsatlon.  I  am  quite  un¬ 
familiar  with  thin  type  of  work,  no  I 
would  like  to  get  nome  reliable  Informa¬ 
tion  before  ordering  any  Instruments  fur 
the  group.  1  would,  for  Instance,  like  to 
know  what  you  consider  a  desirable  nise 
for  a  band  of  thin  sort  at  the  beginning, 
and  what  Instrumentation  you  recommend. 
In  the  matter  of  fifes,  I  am  particularly 
in  a  quandary.  I  have  heard  no  much 
gbout  different  types  of  fifes,  such  an 
difference  In  materials,  difference  In 
pitches,  etc.,  that  I  am  quite  confused. 

I  don't  want  to  start  off  on  the  wrong 
foot,  and  will  therefore  welcome  any  sug¬ 
gestions  you  might  make  that  would  help 
us  to  get  started. — L.  V.  McKfnHa,  Buf¬ 
falo.  .V.  y. 

dsstrer;  The  ratio  for  fife  and  drum 
corps  is  two  fifes  to  each  drum.  Of  course, 
this  is  a  matter  of  choice ;  some  drum 
majors  prefer  the  drums  to  predominate, 
while  others  are  more  Inclined  to  the 
melodic  effect  of  the  fifes.  In  other  words, 

I  mean  to  say  that  some  drum  nuijors 
are  predisposed  to  copy  the  organ  effect 
rather  than  the  shrill  tone  of  the  martial 
•fe.  In  my  opinion,  the  most  important 
part  about  any  musical  organisation  is 
musical  effect,  color,  and  tone.  This  is 
not  Impossible  In  any  sort  of  a  hand ; 
for  instance,  i>erhaps  you  have  heard 
harmonica  bands.  Now,  who  would  ever 
think  that  it  was  possible  to  play  the 
musical  selections  that  have  been  per¬ 
formed  by  organisations  such  as  Bor'rah 
MInnevltch’s  Harmonica  Rascals,  Cappy 
Bara's  Band,  or  by  that  world-famous 
harmonica  soloist,  Larry  Adler?  And  the 
harmonica,  from  a  musical  standpoint, 
has  long  held  a  lower  rank  than  the  time- 
honored  fife. 

Ho  you  see,  the  fife  has  l>een  under¬ 
estimated,  not  because  of  the  Instrument 
Itself,  but  because  It  has  not  been  con¬ 
structed  in  its  proper  form.  For  example, 
let  us  take  the  dear  old  Civil  War  fife, 
which  has  prevailed  In  this  country  for 
many,  many  years.  Despite  the  fact  that 
we  have  many  drum  and  fife  corps,  it 
la  my  opinion  that.  If  they  should  all  be 
called  upon  to  play  In  assembly  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  tone  would  be  brutal.  May  I  point 
out  to  you  that  this  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  performer :  I  would  like  to  quote 
a  fellow  from  Indiana,  who  once  said 
to  me:  "The  Romans  had  them,  the 
Oreeks  had  them,  and  now,  God  help  us, 
they’ve  got  them  in  the  FJast !"  And  yet 
'Ihey"  apparently  are  quite  content  with 
this  Instrument,  and  attribute  their  great 
musicianship  (!)  to  their  forebears. 

For  a  period  of  years  I  have  Ignored 
drum  and  life  corps  for  the  reason  that 
I  have  found  them  to  be  set  In  their  ways, 
and  they  have  never  been  more  to  me, 
consequently,  than  penny-whistle  players. 
Not  only  that,  but  a  check  over  the  recent 
catalogs  shows  that  most  of  the  leading 
■luslcal  Instrument  manufacturers  have 
discontinued  production  of  these  Instru¬ 
ments.  I  have  promised  myself  that  I 
would  never  discuss  this  fife  subject  be¬ 
cause  It  has  been  a  source  of  agony  to 
me.  After  having  gone  through  the  Bruce 
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Designed  and  built  with  the  absolute  minimum  of  metal,  so 
cridcallv  needed  for  war  materials,  this  new  Leedy  DREAD- 
NAUGHT  Marimba  has  all  the  superb  playing  qualities,  sturdy 
construaion,  and  full,  rich  resonant  tone  for  which  Leedy 
mallet  played  instruments  have  long  been  renowned. 

Made  in  four  octtvet,  028  to  076.  with  bars  of  genuine,  thotoughly 
aeaaooed  Hooduraa  Roaewood,  accurately  tuned  to  low  A-440  pitch. 
Folds  lot  easy  carrying.  Osmplcte  with  two  pairi  malleta  .  .  I27S.OO 
( Price  includiH  Federal  Tax  ) 

Three-octave  Marimbanene  of  similar  design  and  construction,  com¬ 
plete  with  two  pairs  mallets  ,  .  .  $185.00  ( Includes  Federal  Tax  ) 

LECDY  MANUFACTURINa  CO..  CLKNART,  INDIANA 


42  Years  Experience  In  Musical  Instrument  Repairing 
^ _ _ _  ,  Is  worth  waiting 


A  reputation  In  the  mak¬ 
ing  since  ISOS,  today  finds 
"America's  Finest  Instru¬ 
ment  Repair  House”  In  an 
all-out  effort  to  keep  ’em 
playing.  “Quick  Service”  has 
gone  to  wrar,  but  "the  finest 
workmanship"  is  still  our 
guarantee.  Make  arrangs- 
menta  through  your  local 
music  dealer. 

Dealers/  Wrila  for  price 
and  eitimafe  of  repair  date 
before  eending  in  inetru- 
menta. 

American  Plating  &  Mfg.  Co.  2241  Indiana  Ave.,  Chicago 


•  RE-BUiir 

•  RE-PLMTED 

•  KUiamnD 

•  RE- TUNED 


a&IlJI  CBAfltHER 


WM.  S.  HAYNES 

FLUTES!  PICCOLOS!  CLARINETS! 

Sterling  Silver!  •  Sterling  Valne!  •  Sterling  CrafUmanship! 


PERFECTION! 

Eapart  rapabbiE  *11  OMhat 

WWL  S.  HAYNES  COMPANY,  IM  MssssskmsRs  Ava.,  Mast. 


Pleaee  mention  THB  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  token  anewering  advertiaemente  in  this  mapaoine. 
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ctnn  au  aaMt  w  MtTtwKaTs 

Your  band  inurumem  muse  Ust  for 
the  duration.  Thar's  why  you  n«d 
this  new  and  helpful  bo^  "How  To 
Care  For  Your  instrumeni.''  In  no 
other  book  can  you  hnd  such  valuable 
and  helpful  information.  Covers  all 
makes  and  types  of  wind  and  percus¬ 
sion  instruments.  40  pages  of  instruc¬ 
tions,  46  illuwrations,  to  help  make 
your  instrument  last  longer.  Worth 
many  times  its  10c  cost.  Get  yours  at 
your  Conn  dealer's  store  or  send 
10c  today. 

Ca.CONN.LM,.  U2  CWM  IMc. 
CNUMrt,  Iii4laaa 

Send  me _ copMt  of  "Hn*  To  Care  Foe  Your  Inemr. 

axnt."  Emlowd  Sod  Wc  ia  ewa  se  Kainpt  far  carh  toff. 

SAUL. 


VOLKWEIN 

BAND  PUBLICATIONS 

Intermediate  Grade 

Splendid  Program  Material 

MERRY  WIDOW  Selection 
arr.  by  Frank  Panella 
Full  ^nd  11.60  Symphonic  f2.50 
BLUE  DANUBE  Waltz 
arr.  by  Southwell 
Full  Band  |1.60 

HAIL  WEST  V-IRGIMA  —  March 
(Official  Song  of  West  Virgrinia 
University) 

Full  Band  fl.OO  Symphonic  fl.75 
MY  TUBA  SOLO— Southwell 
Tuba  solo  with  band  $2.00 
RAINBOW  DIVISION  March 
Nirella 

Full  Band  75c  Symphonic  $1.50 
LITTLE  GIANT  March— Moon 
(Origrinal  arrangement  by  Barnes) 
Full  Band  76c  Symphonic  11.60 
OPERATIC  MINGLE  Overture 
Southwell 
Full  Band  tl-M) 

DAY  IN  THE  PARK— Novelty 
Chenette 
Full  Band  |2.00 

Order  copies  today. 

Mail  orders  solicits. 

Send  for  catalog. 

VOLKWEM  BROS.  MC. 

MUSIC  PUBLISHERS 

PiHtbargli.  Pa. 


And  Kmiiietl,  th<-  SIruIre  and  all  the  vari- 
oun  moden  and  methnd.  of  playInR  the  fife, 
it  became  very  tiremme,  no  I  Rave  up. 

But  there  neemn  to  be  a  ray  of  ItRht 
in  the  darknem ;  recently  I  have  become 
acquainted  with  a  new  fife,  produced  by 
Pentel  Mueller  A  Company,  that  aeem. 
to  remedy  the  flaws  that  have  caused  me 
headaches  for  too  many  years.  The  fol- 
lowinR  is  a  sample :  When  I  was  a  younR 
bandmaster,  I  had  Rreat  difficulty  coordi- 
natlnR  the  fifes  with  the  brasses  and 
woodwinds  of  the  band.  I  went  to  a 
Rreat  deal  of  trouble  before  I  found  out 
where  the  difficulty  wan.  Because  I  was 
particularly  Interested  In  this  subject,  I 
went  directly  to  the  manufacturer  of  the 
fifes  I  was  ustnR,  and  he  explained  the 
whole  situation  In  this  simple  way :  Pur* 
inR  the  Civil  War  his  father  received  an 
order  for  sixteen  fifes,  to  be  made  exactly 
as  the  sample  sent  with  the  order.  Mow, 
this  sample  happened  to  be  an  KnRlish 
fife,  and  in  those  days  the  pitch  of  the 
instrument  used  by  the  KnRlIsh  was  half 
a  tone  hlRher  than  we  use  today.  In 
other  words,  they  were  what  Is  known 
as  "hlRh  pitch,”  and  here  In  America  we 
use  "International  pitch,”  that  Is,  A-440. 
But  because  pappy  had  made  them  that 
way,  the  fifes  this  manufacturer  turned 
out  ever  since  have  been  consistently  out 
of  key.  No  wonder  I  Rave  up! 

And  that  Is  why  I  recommend  the  Pen- 
sel  Mueller  fife,  because  It  is  In  the  proper 
pitch  and  can  be  used  not  only  In  fife 
and  drum  corps,  but  can  be  also  used  In 
the  band.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  use 
four  of  these  fifes  In  one  of  my  military 
hands,  to  very  Rood  advantaRe.  So  In 
order  to  save  you  moments  of  anRulsh, 
anxiety  or  a-hat  have  you  (and  you'll 
have  plenty!),  I  sincerely  recommend  this 
fife  to  you. 

Qutttion:  In  a  recent  issue,  you  Rave  an 
explanation  of  the  art  of  "double  drum- 
minR.”  I  enjoyed  It  Imihensely,  and  as  a 
continuation  of  the  train  of  thouRht  it 
aroused,  I  would  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would  let  me  know  Just  about 
when  It  was  that  the  foot  pedal  did  away 
with  the  acrobatics  of  double  drummlnR 
and  made  It  a  lost  art. — \orman  Shapiro. 
Orrentboro,  N.  C. 

Anstrrr;  I  cannot  tell  the  exact  date 
offhand  when  this  transition  took  place, 
but  this  I  know :  The  first  perfected  pedal 
that  was  ever  Invented  was  manufactured 
by  William  K.  I.aidwlR  of  (ThIcaRO.  He  Is 
the  father  of  this  modern  Invention,  and 
rightfully  deserves  all  the  credit  for  this 
innovation.  I  bellev4  LudwlR’s  pedal  be¬ 
came  popular  durinR  the  (lilcaRO  World's 
Fair,  and  It  was  the  first  time  that  a 
contraption  of  this  type  was  used  to  make 
the  work  of  the  drummer  leas  laborious. 
And  don't  Ret  me  wronR  about  that 
"World's  Fair"  Jive,  feller ;  I  don’t  mean 
the  'World’s  Fair  of  1933 — the  one  I'm 
referring  to  took  place  when  'Tiger  Rag" 
was  Just  a  cub ! 

Queation ;  You  have  spoken  many  times 
about  the  application  of  rudiments  to 
modern  drumming.  Who,  In  your  estima¬ 
tion,  has  accomplished  most  to  put  this 
theory  Into  practice ;  that  Is,  whom  could 
I  use  as  a  pattern  In  my  practice  to  work 
the  rudiments  Into  swing  drumming? — 
/).  L.  Spongier,  Haatinga,  Sebr. 

Anatcer:  There  are  several  drummers 
who  attribute  their  success  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  rudiments,  but  the  most  out¬ 
standing  I  could  name  at  the  moment 
are  Cosy  Cole,  A.  «.  Oodley,  Ray  McKin¬ 
ley  and,  of  course,  Oene  Krupa. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  guys  for  your  many 
nice  Christmas  cards.  I  enjoy  heating 
from  you,  and  hope  you’ll  keep  In  the 
groove  until  next  Christmas. 


-SURE  SYSTEM- 

OF 

IMPROVISING 

By  Samuel  T.  Daley 

Latest.  CrvateM.  MmI  Modem,  SIMPLI- 
t1EI>,  Illaatrated  aad  Mast  Complet. 
Napid  Coarse  of  ImprovtslaR. 

Par  Max  aad  Clarlaet . SI.M 

Far  Tmaapet  .  IAS 

For  Troatbsae  .  I.M 

VMIa  .  1A« 

Complete  for  all  lead  lastrameats . . , ,  S.M 

Each  book  contains  ORIQINAL.  hot  breaks, 
hot  and  nock  choruses,  obllRstos.  sreird 
blaalB  srith  thorough  explanallona  on  HOW 
TO  MAKE  VOLE  OWN  hot  brsaka,  hot 
and  sock  choruses,  emtielllshmenta,  llll-la 
work,  obligatos,  weird  blasts,  phrasing  and 
many  other  essential  tricks  necessary  to 
the  BUrceaaful  gWINU  Orchestra  Maslclan. 

ALFRED  MUSIC  CO.,  INC. 

Dept.  B-9 

14S  W.  4Mh  fit.  Now  York  19,  N.  T. 


^^play  hot** 

in  jusf  a  f«w  wD«b  tfudy  wiHi 

"COURSE  IN  MODERN 
EMBELLISHMENr' 

Ruarantosd  doflnits  ruloo  to  loara  to  tia- 
provlss  and  play  hot  chornoaa— only  tl.M. 

COMPtlTE  HARMONY  MUHOO 

over  ttt  pages  eoesrlag  bsRisaors  asd 

adtanced  harmony.  Ror.  11. t*  now  only  |L 
**CO(  RBE  IN  MODBHN  ARIIANOINO” 
Dsllnits  ’  rules  on  how  to  arraaRo  for 
dance  orehsatra.  Ouarantood  oompleta 
couras  with  simpllflod  Instruetloao— II. 
Send  Itc  (or  aampio  loooon. 

“OBCHE8TRAT10N  CHABT” 
Rangs,  traaeposItloBO,  otc.,  all  Instrs- 
msnte-— 190. 

BEIHOFF  MUSIC  COMPANY 

5040  W.  NortK  Ave..  MIKraukee,  Wk. 


% 

,  i 

Soaring . . . 

HIGH  ABOVE  ALL  OTHERS  .  .  . 

VIBRATOR 

SAX  and  B  V  V  n  C 
CLARINET  K  £l  Xl  I#  9 

oad  SOUND  WAVE  moathpitcM. 

Ask  Yaur  Dealer 

H.  CHIRON  COMPANY.  INC. 

ISSO  Broadxrgy,  Now  Toefc  CHy 
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J/uL  CL  £.  a  Johum, 


Thrt«  years  aro,  but  a  fair-haired  boy 
fOrmde  B)  of  the  American  Bandmasters 
■Mociatlon,  a  social  croup  of  some  ssv- 
ssty-odd  podium  celebrities  (and  we  do 
MSS  odd),  Lt.  Col.  Howard  C.  Bronson, 
Me.  (I290SS8,  stands  today  the  supreme 
Bspreme,  the  very  tempo  Itself  of  the 


Compltit  CONSERVATORY  COURSES 

Nomtl  IMaao.  lUrmony.  Hlitorr  of  Mufle.  Attvoncod 
('oBipooUion  <cTcdlt«d  toorordf  tho  BoHiolor'i 
KEM).  Plono,  Vole*.  Public  Hchool  Mutic.  Eor 
IVoInlnc  ond  Hlght  dinting.  Violin.  Cornot.  lilondo* 
lln.  OulUr.  TrmpM.  CUrlnoc.  Plano.  AeeordloB. 
dasoptoonf.  Dane*  Band  Arranging  and  Choral 
('onductlng.  Writ*  for  catalog,  tiatlng  eoum  pra 
ferrod.  Alto  your  otpcrlcnco  and  age. 

UNIVERSITY  EXTENSION  CONSERVATORY 
Otsi.  U-41,  lUS  E.  Urd  Street.  Chicase.  Illineie 


New  York,  the  Service  Commands,  Over¬ 
seas  Theatres,  Bandsmen  Replacement 
Traininc  Centers  and  as  instructors  on 
music  subjects  at  the  School  for  Special 
Service :  ( 3 )  the  staff  supervision  of  the 
Army  Music  School,  Port  Myer,  VIrKinia : 
(4)  the  preparation  of  training  programs 
for  the  Bandsmen  Replacement  Training 
Centers;  (S)  the  preparation  of  musif 
curriculum  material  for  use  at  the  School 
for  Special  Service;  (8)  the  advisor  to 
the  Adjutant  Oeneral  regarding  the  as¬ 
signment  of  musicians  to  bands  and  else¬ 
where  as  required  throughout  the  Army ; 
(7)  Music  Advisor  to  the  Army  Service 
Forces  Radio  Program;  (8)  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  the  Army  Hit 
Kit;  (9)  the  production  and  distribution 
of  V-DISC  phonograph  records  and  tran¬ 
scriptions;  (10)  the  distribution  of  "Rec¬ 
ords  for  Our  Fighting  Men”  and  records 
from  all  other  sources;  (11)  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  materials  for  and  the  recommended 
distribution  of  orchestra  sets,  recreational 
music  sets  and  of  miscellaneous  musical 
equipment;  (12)  the  preparation  of  tech¬ 
nical  manuals  containing  curriculum  and 
educational  material  pertaining  to  music 
subjects  for  use  by  the  Army;  (13)  su¬ 
pervision  of  instructional  classes  in  Music 
Participation  for  the  American  Red  Cross ; 
(14)  represents  the  Army  on  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  music  with  the  War  Production 
Board,  Pan-American  Union,  State  De¬ 
partment,  Joint  Army  and  Navy  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Welfare  and  Recreation,  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Elducators  Conference;  (15) 
prepares  budget  estimates  concerning  re¬ 
quirements  for  music  instruments,  music 
equipment  and  music  publications  for  the 
Special  Service  Division. 

Qvilisn  Experisnes 

An  outstanding  clarinetist.  Colonel 
Bronson  has  held  many  important  pro¬ 
fessional  positions  In  the  theatre  and  con¬ 
cert  field  Including  membership  in  the 
Sousa  Band  from  1921  to  1939.  Following 
a  tour  of  the  Central  West  as  leader  of 
the  Slat  Field  Artillery  Band  early  in 
1919,  then  Lieutenant  Bronson,  he  re¬ 
signed  his  Army  Commission  to  accept 
the  leadership  of  the  Aberdeen  (South 
Dakota)  Municipal  Band,  a  professional 
organisation.  He  remained  at  the  head 
of  this  band  until  1923  when  the  decision 
was  made  to  devote  his  entire  time  to 
tours  with  the  Sousa  Band.  In  1929, 


for  SUdot  mod  Es/scs 

Parfact  lubrication  lor 
alidas  and  valvao. 
Long  lasting;  smooth 
as  vahrot;  will  not 
gum;  pravants  corro¬ 
sion  and  waar. 

Sold  St  Att  Murk 
Storot 


Lt.  Colonel  Howard  C.  Bronson 

UMt  musical  army  the  world  has  ever 
(ought  with.  (Sever  end  a  lentenee  ioith 
•  .proposition.) 

Howard  has  fifteen  Jobs,  and  is  said  to 
te  so  efllclent  that  he  still  can  contribute 
la  the  war  effort  by  knitting  nighties  for 
Iba  Navy  in  his  spare  time.  He  wears 
tkr  swankiest  uniform  in  the  windy  city 
teen  know  what  we  mean  "windy"),  and 
9M  developed  an  official  manner  that 
bskes  even  the  Jello  tremble  when  he 
fanes  dashing  into  the  congressional  din- 
Ba  room  for  lunch,  on  horse-back.  All 

tA.  members  honor,  respect,  and  envy 
ard  Bronson,  sot  only  for  the  fine 
he  is  doing  on  this  Job,  but  for  the 
Job  he  did  getting  this  fine  Job.  Even 
•  Q.  I.  haircut  cannot  disguise  the  heroic 
mnonallty  of  this  great  leader  and 
Hamplon  of  music — Sunday,  Monday,  or 
Baays.  But  this  is  what  the  Washington 
p***  (meaning  ia  this  case — publications) 
bay  of  him. 

Army  Service 

'Colonel  Bronson's  army  service  dates 
betn  1907  when  he  was  a  member  of 
Bi^  National  Guard  in  South  Dakota.  He 
was  1st  Musician  (1909-13)  in  the  United 
Btates  Navy ;  a  commissioned  Band 
Leader  of  the  United  Staten  Cavalry  and 
Pieid  Artillery  (1917-19)  ;  and,  beginning 
••  a  warrant  Officer,  a  band  leader  for 


Back  Issues 

Mori  sH  beck  itsuet  of  Tlie  SCHOOL 
MUSICIAN  are  available.  If  ordered 
by  mall,  3e  addHIonal  for  poriaga  must 
be  added  to  the  price  of  each  mega- 
xina.  If  back  copies  ordered  are  so 
longer,  available  your  money  will  be 
promptly  refunded. 

Current  and  two  im- 
mediately  preceding 
issues  . 20c  per  copy 

Issues  more  than  three 
months  old,  and  not 
more  than  nine . 40c  per  copy 

All  iuues  more  than  10 

months  In  arrears . 60c  par  copy 


Of  V  FOR  VICTORY  Mm» 


KEEP  VOUR  gAMD  INTEM9TE0  WITH 

THE  SAETER 

INTEGRATOR  BAND  BOOK 

A  iMpoUaMiUry  band  baak  el  mem  amt  faalllar 
utMlM  far  dartloplBt  IslanaUao  and  tacbalqua. 
A  srKUral  book  tor  aaMSibllM.  ball  raaaa  and 
war.ru.  A  sracUral  lailructor.  Pull  band  arraaft- 
Mac  Back  b^  SOa.  Soadal  rau  to  adiaaia. 

THE  MtSLIV  MUilC  PUB.  COMPANY 
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MAKE  YOU!  mSEKT 
IMEORMS  UXW  IKE  HCWt 


Bccaat*  neither  yon  nor  we 
would  have  it  any  other  way. 
nniformi  for  Officen  of  Amer- 
ica’t  armed  forcei  have  been  and 
ore  receiving  fine  call  on  Crad> 
dock  production. 

But.  even  though  yon  may  not 
be  able  to  purchaae  all  new  uni¬ 
form*  for  your  band,  you  can 
spruce  up  your  present  uniforms 
with  replacements,  ornaments, 
braids,  other  accessories — and 
have  a  new  looking  band. 


^WrtS*  teduy  for 
tdso*  and  toggos- 
tiont  on  how  to 
ro-stylo  yoor  bond. 
Addfottt  BAND 
SEBVICf  DEPART. 
MINT. 

And  p#m«inh«r  ilUat 
The  cloaer  wc  set  *o 
Victory,  the  more 
money  it  cotK  to 
reach  it.  Buy  War 
Booda  and  Stampa. 


CLOTH.... 
BOSlMdos 
ISQuoUtto* 

U  dosirod.  wo  wtU  DISIQN 
uniform  oapoetaUr  for  you. 
School  and  Bond  Bannors. 

FUga.  Throwing  flag*. 

•  Spaclal  Foldor  In  Color*. 


DeMOULIN  Bros.  &  Co. 

GHEENVILLE,  ILLINOIS 


OimBCTOBD I 
•as  NAimV  L.  ALPORD'U  PBKB 
~UNARP«  mi  PLATT* 

Ns  BsaarMi  ammials  wimaut  ana  ar  tos  W  Mr. 
AVard'a  tamaoi  aariUy  aasmaes.  IMaat  harmaalae, 
asral  aamM  eKama,  aamady  Msaa  Tty  “KTKP 
anAD.*’  Mr.  Aftaera  laal  aaaanamiaat.  yaa*B 

oaai  tt,  “m  sPBtDnsa  or  kkenii  a 

KATmAa.*'  *HK»0.-  '‘BimOBT  riTT' 

Si  ^TU.  n  nKBlN  TOD."  a  aaaaa*  aaaAar 
daalanad  Is  sas  Iba  baad  a*  alata.  Many  Mbaaa 

iilf&nrL  iSmrTMNM!  Srit*wSV  CMaap.  ■. 


t^olonol  Bronmm  arcoptod  the  position  of  ; 
ronduotor  of  the  Knble  Brothers  Compatny 
Rand,  of  Mount  Morrla,  Illlnola,  which 
WAS  then  considered  one  of  Amerlcn'a 
lending  Induatrint  mualml  organisations. 
This  band  was  also  the  musical  unit  of 
the  129th  Infantry.  tSrd  ttlvtslon,  Illlnola 
National  Ouard  Band  and  It  wan  through 
this  relationship  that  Colonel  Bronson  re¬ 
turned  to  military  status.  PVom  ItSO  until 
his  return  to  active  military  duty.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  musical  and  military  activities, 
t'olonel  Bronson  occupied  an  esecutlva 
ixmltlon  as  Personnel  IMrector  and  Pur¬ 
chasing  Agent  with  the  Kable  Brothers 
t'ompany,  publication  printers  of  national 
scope.  Mount  Morris,  Illinois.  Colonel 
Bronson  also  organised  his  own  profes¬ 
sional  bond  In  Rockford.  Illinois,  and  was 
leader  of  the  Tebala  Temple  Hhrine  Band 
of  that  city.  As  an  adjudicator,  band 
clinic  advisor,  and  band  conductor.  Col¬ 
onel  Bronson  Is  natlimally  known.  His 
‘General  Marshall  March”  and  other  mu¬ 
sic  compositions  are  considered  standard 
iMind  literature.  He  has  served  the  Amer¬ 
ican  I..eglon  as  Post  and  County  Com¬ 
mander,  and  Is  a  life  member  of  the 
National  Rand.  I>rum  and  Bugle  Corps 
judging  staff  of  the  American  I..eglon. 
t'olonel  Bronson  was  for  ten  years,  Na¬ 
tional  President  of  the  Cnited  Rtates  Army 
and  Navy  Bandsmen's  Association  and 
has  nerved  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  American  Band  Mas¬ 
ters  Association.  He  has  served  his  home 
community  as  F*resldent  of  the  KIwanIs 
Club  and.  for  several  years,  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  lo«-al  Community  Chest  or¬ 
ganisation.  Colonel  Bronson  Is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  Blue  L.odge,  Scottish  Rite 
bodies,  and  the  Shrine.  He  In  also  a 
member  of  the  I»yat  Order  of  Moose 
and  Is  listed  In  both  "Who’s  Who  In  Amer¬ 
ica"  and  "Who’s  Who  In  American  Mu¬ 
sic."  He  Is  an  Honorary  Life  Member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  School  Music  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Boy  from  lows 

Born  4  November  1899,  In  Algona,  Iowa, 
Colonel  Brunson  grew  to  young  manhood 
In  Watertown.  South  Dakota,  where.  In 
addition  to  attending  grade  and  high 
school,  he  began  his  musical  experience 
as  a  meml>er  of  Peck's  4th  Regiment 
Band.  South  Dakota  Militia.  Further  edu- 
catbin  Included  Business  College,  the  study 
of  Band  Instruments,  orchestration,  har¬ 
mony  and  arranging  with  nationally 
known  teachers  and  educational  Institu¬ 
tions.  Colonel  Bronson  has  also  studied 
civil  and  military  law  and  has  completed 
several  courses  on  military  subjects.  Sev¬ 
eral  articles  by  Colonal  Bronson  on  musi¬ 
cal  subje<-ts  have  been  published  In  peri¬ 
odicals  of  national  scope.  Colonel  Bronson 
Is  married  to  the  former  Frances  TIedrIck 
of  ('hamberlain.  South  Dakota,  and  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Jena,  attends  the  Na¬ 
tional  Cathedral  School  for  Girls,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  Colonel  Brons»in  was  pre¬ 
sented  an  Award  of  Merit  by  the  National 
Association  of  Composers  and  t'onductors 
for  his  outstanding  service  to  American 
Music  in  1942. 
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DrcM  up  ]roar  Sdiool  Band  for 
its  important  Victory- Morale 
job  at  home.  This  is  Patriotic. 
We  have  ample  stocks  of  hue 
School  Bimd  Uniform  fabrics; 
a  wide  selection.  Write  us  for 
samples,  ^ices,  and  ideas  for 
smart  uniforms. 

UNIFORMS  RY  OSTWALO,  INC 
II  Ea*t  ISHi  St..  Now  York.  N.  Y. 
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Pleatm  mention  TUB  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  %rh*n  onmvtering  ndvmrtiiemmeU  in  thU  magasiHa. 


Fobruary.  I  HI 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


INSTRUMENTS  &  REPAIRS  (Cont.) 


REED  MAKING 


FOR  SALE — SouMpbooc,  Lyon*  Monarch, 

krau  Ucqncred.  Like  new.  in  pcHcct  condition. 
Used  J  weeks.  Write  John  Drew,  R.F.D.,  Pon- 
tiic.  lUinoii. _ 


lUBSCHBR  Baritone  Sax,  silver,  cold  bell, 
cMt.  sax  stand  included.  $123.50.  Buescher  C 
Melodir  sax.  brass,  case,  needs  overbanl,  $20.00. 
KW  Bj  sax,  silver,  gold  bell,  case,  A-I.  $25.00. 
Helton  C  soprano  sai^  silver,  gold  bell,  case, 
A-I,  $20.00.  Paul  Buffet  B»  wood  clarinet,  no 
oa^.  overhauled.  French  rase,  $90.00.  Frank 
ItabaiK).  Richland  Center,  Wia. 

FOR  SALE — Deagan  xylophones,  marimbas. 
Lssdy,  pedal  tympani,  snare  and  base  drums, 
cymbals,  tom  lonu,  bells  snd  accessories.  All  in 
fiat  condition.  James  “Jerome"  Rosenberg.  945 
lerton  Avenue.  Cincinrtati  29.  Ohio. _ 


FOR  BALE — Conn  bassoon,  excellent  condition, 
campletc  with  case.  Kindly  contact — Mrs.  A.  B. 
Maore.  Daytona  Beach,  Fiocida. 

FOR  BALE  —Set  Ludwig  hand  tuned  tympani 
25/2$.  Like  new.  F.  H.  Larson,  Superinten- 
deiu,  Randolph,  Nebraska. 

FOR  BALE  -A  Pan  American  Bkh  sousaphone, 
M  inch  bell,  gold  lacquered ;  u»H  about  four 
months.  We  paid  $26S.OO.  will  sell  for  $150.00. 
Be  case.  Write:  Charles  Kremling,  Cook,  Minn. 
FOR  BALE- -Silver  flutes,  piccolos.  Buffet  and 
Seliner  cUrincts,  sets  Bp  and  A ;  othns.  Knhiert 
sko  clarinet.  Alto,  tenor,  baritone  saxophones. 
Trumpets.  Trombones.  Werner's  Repair  Shop. 
2421  Medill.  Chicago. 

FOR  BALK-  Chaplin  wood  clarinet,  $70.00;  like 
aew.  Plastic  Bimles  FAC,  $7.50.  King  tenor 
mxophone,  SP,  $95.00.  Conn  baritone  saxophone, 
195.00.  Ek  Bata,  $65.00.  Holton  baritone, 
•Mbie  bell,  $120,04).  King  sousaphone.  Brass 
hcqnered  trombone,  $55.00.  Bellfront  Alto, 

L5.00.  VioU  outfit,  $22.00.  Cello,  $2$.00.  ‘Vio- 
outht,  $16.00.  Street  I>rum  12x16,  Ludwig, 
$23.00.  Bass  Drum,  14x28,  $40.00.  Cymbals, 
is*  A  Zildjian  with  handles,  $35.00.  Alto  clari- 
att.  $250.00.  King  trombMe.  $^50.00.  Plenty 
af  inatminents.  Crestline  Music  Shop.  Crestline, 
Ohio. 


FOR  BALE — Karl  Riedl  Bassoon, — beautiful  in- 
ttrument.  rich  tone,  rea«^  lor  professional  use. 
German  System.  E.  Q.  Brothers,  1405  So.  Tay- 
hr.  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  _ 

DE  VOE'B  HAVE  THOBE  InTtRUMENTS. 
Before  ordering,  don’t  fail  to  get  our  prices  on 
instruments  needed  for  your  school  band.  We 
mideritand  your  specific  requirements  from  yMrs 
si  practical  experience  and  assure  satisfaetkm. 
We  will  ship  any  inatrument  to  schools  entirely 
an  approval.  Dc  Voe's,  5228  Oakland  St..  Phila. 
24,  fi. _ _ 

WUNDERLICH  Double  French  Horn,  $225.00; 
Violin  Outfit,  $25.00;  Trombonca,  Comets, 
Trumpets  from  $35.00  up.  String  Bass,  $75.00. 
lahon  Trumpet,  $40.00.  Lorce  Oboe,  $275.00. 
Martin  MellopnoiK,  $57.50.  Buescher  Mellopbone, 
$67.50.  Conn  C  Flute,  $65.00.  Conn  Tenor  Saxo¬ 
phone,  U9.50.  Conn  Alto  Saxophone,  $67.50. 
rsdlrr  Piccolo,  $55.00.  Haynes  Mute,  $90.00. 
Baritone  horns  from  $45.00  up.  Orsi  Conserva- 
tary  Bassoon.  $75.00.  Humphrey  Conservatory 
Ohoe,  $175.00.  Buffet  Military  Oboe,  $57.50. 
Cana  Euphonium,  2  bells,  4  valve.  $125.00. 
Martin  BBb  Sousaphone,  $175.00.  Conn  BB  re- 
carding  Bass  Horn,  silver  plated,  $175.00.  New 
Buffet  Military  English  Horn  Key  F,  $125.00. 
Single  Prench  Horn  Orsi,  $105.00.  Orsi  Double 
French  Horn.  $155.00.  Buffet  A  Clarinet  Full 
Boehm  System.  $65.00.  DeBois  Alto  Clarinet. 
1195.00.  Pedler  Bass  CUrinet,  $225.00.  Olds 
■fast,  gold  lacquer  trombone,  $95.00.  Kohlert 
Conservatory  Oboe,  $195.00.  Holton  Baritone 
Saxophone,  $145.00.  Sclmer  Bb  Clarinet,  $125.00. 
Jbrtin,  gold  lacquer,  Alto  Saxophone,  $110.00. 
Sclmer  French  Trombone,  $125.00.  Alto  Honu, 
$18.50  and  up.  Highest  prices  paid  for  inatru- 
■ents.  Bargain  List  on  Request.  Trades  and. 
Exchanges  Solicited.  Meyer's  Musical  Exchange 
Co..  454  Mk-higati.  Detroit^26,  Michigan. 
for  BALK^Hohon  collegiate  tenor  sax.,— ^old 
bevnered.  In  case.  Like  new.  $125.00,  Cash, 
tet  C.O.D.  on  J  days  trial.  Band  Inatrument 
Repair  Co.,  Parsons,  Kansas. 


FOR  BALE — Kohlert  bassoon,  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Heckle  system,  black  morocco  leather  case; 
has  been  used  very  little,  $400.00.  Write  or  con¬ 
tact;  Mrs.  John  L.  Snell,  Jr.,  Band  Director, 
Helena,  Ark. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WE  WANT  YOUR  MUBICAL  INBTRU- 
MENTI  We  will  pay  you  the  highest  prices  I 
If  you  have  any  of  the  following  instruments  or 
any  others,  ple^  communicate  with  ns  by  mail 
or  send  in  your  instruments  for  appraisal.  We 
especially  want  saxophones,  comets,  trampets, 
mellophoncs,  French  horns,  clarinets,  oboes, 
bassoons,  sousaphoncs,  flutes,  alto  horns,  baritone 
horns  and  slide  trombones.  We  buy  all  musical 
instraments.  Mejrer's  Musical  Exchange  Co.,  454 
Michigan,  Detroit  26,  Michigan. 

WANTED— used  Buescher,  Conn  or  Martin  Bs 
tenor  saxophone*— for  the  bovs  in  the  armed 
services.  Immediate  cash.  Write  today.  Box 
225,  Haielcrest,  Illinois. 


HELP  WANTED 


STENOGRAPHER —Having  knowledge  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  Recent  High  School  graduate  to  assist 
editor  of  school  music  magaiinc,  published  in 
Chicago.  Girl  who  has  worked  on  high  school 
paper,  can  edit  news  section,  knows  bow  to  read 
proof  and  understands  soniethinfi  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  problems  of  make-up.  Rapid  typing  and  ac¬ 
curate  transcribing  required.  This  is  a  pern^- 
nent  position  with  unusual  opportunities  for  girl 
capable  of  journalistic  development.  Write  in 
detail  giving  age,  nationality,  high  school  at¬ 
tended  and  when  graduated,  experience,  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected  to  start.  Address:  Box  13.10.  The 
School  musician,  220  .North  Michigan 
Ave.,  Chicago  I,  HI. 


D*moeracy 


Maybe  you  beard  9ba  voice  of  Mery  Van 
Kirk,  confraRo  star  of  the  Metropolitan 
Opera,  featured  on  tba  "Voice  of  Firestone" 
broadcast  Monday,  January  31.  She  si9nad 
tba  Quest  raQistar  of  Tba  Rrastona  Tire  A 
Rubber  Company  at  Akron  under  tba  ap- 
provino  aye  of  bar  father,  J.  W.  Van  Kirk, 
a  mamMr  of  tba  company's  plant  protection 
force  and  a  veteran  of  25  years'  service 
with  Firestone. 


WALDO  OBOE  REEDB  guaranteed  handmade. 
Not  a  commercial  but  a  player’s  reed.  Selected 
cane,  easy  blowing,  beautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
as  used  ^  me  in  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Goldman 
Band.  Each  reed  rings  “A”  tuning  going  sym¬ 
pathetically.  Test  your  embouchure.  Profes¬ 
sional  model,  $1.00,  2  for  $2.75.  Maxim  Waldo, 
1475  Grand  Concourse,- Bronx.  New  York. _ 

OBOE  REEDB:  I  will  make  your  reeds  perfect 

as  the  ones^  I  use  in  Cincinnati  Symphony  Or¬ 

chestra.  F^sy,  lieautiful  tone,  perfect  pitch, 
mounted  on  Loree  tubes,  $1,15  each.  6  for  $6.50. 
Oboes,  new,  used.  Andre  Andraud,  6409  Or- 

chard  Lane.  Cincinnati.  2,  O. _ 

OBOE  REEDB-  Reeds  of  professional  quality, 
best  material  and  workmanship.  Finest  material 
and  440  pitch.  Flxpcrt  repairing  and  overhauling. 
Alfred  A.  Wales,  110  Indiana  Ave.,  Providence  5, 

R.  1. _ _ 

REEDB-  First  line  cane.  Regular  15  to  45  cent 
sellers.  Clarinet,  $4.50  per  100.  Alto  saxophone. 
$12.00  per  100.  Tenor  saxophone,  $16.00  per 
100.  Werner's  Music  Shop,  2421  Medill,  Chicago. 
HINEB  CLARINET  AND  SAXOPHONE 
REEDS  Made  from  prime  cane  in  regular  nr 
"V”’  cuts.  No  treated  or  synthetic  reeds  I  Im¬ 
mediate  shipments  No  shortage  here  I  Hines 
Reeds  are  used  by  leading  hands  and  orchestras 
from  coast  to  coast.  If  your  dealer  cannot  sup¬ 
ply — Write:  Hines  Reeds,  Box  S580,  Gulfport, 

Miu.  _  _ 

OBOE  REEDS — Rntionsive,  easy  hlowtng.  Great 
care  is  taken  in  finishing  these  reeds.  Stnderiis 
can  use  them  immediately.  None  better  on  the 
market.  All  guaranteed.  75c  each,  plus  old 
tubes;  6  lor  $2.85.  Russell  fiaunders.  Box  157, 
KIkhart,  Ind. 

NEWEST  MODEl^Litke  hassiion  reeds.  Hand¬ 
made  from  finest  cane.  $1.00  each.  2— $2.50; 
6 — $4. SO.  Paul  Lilke,  61-14  84th  St.,  Elmhurst. 

L.  L,  New  York; _ _  __ 

LOREE  OBOE,  Conservatory,  rings,  excellent, 
fine  condition,  $225.00.  SELMKR  oboe.  Con¬ 
servatory,  rings,  almost  new,  $275.(81.  LUSSAC 
oboe,  conservatory,  rings,  little  played,  $210.00. 
CABART  ul>oe,  d’Ainore_  covered  hidm.  like  new 
(has  been  usetl  with  the  New  York  Philharmonic). 
$200.00.  ROBERT  English  horn.  Conservatory, 
rings,  $210.00.  Fine  imported  brand  new  flutes, 
silver  plated  covered  holes  with  closed  Gt, 
$95.00.  Fernand  Roche,  55  Ixicust  Ave.,  Sea 

Cliff,  N.  Y. _  _ 

BASSOON  REEDS  -The  Ferrell  Bassoon  Reeds 
are  nationally  known  among  school  liassoonists 
for  their  satisfactory  service.  Ready  to  play,  easy 
blowing,  responsive  in  attack,  big  hrilluint  tone. 
Fortunately  still  made  from  limited  stock  Genu¬ 
ine  French  cane.  Four  (4)  reeds.  $2.40;  $9  per 
dozen.  Order  now.  John  E.  Ferrell.  2525  A 

Juni^a  Street  St.  Ixiuis.  Mo  _ _ 

OBOE  REEDS  Handmade,  French  type,  best 
quality  and  performance.  Raris  Conservatory 
measurements.  Price,  90  cents;  2  for  $2.50. 
Joseph  Ruth,  2145  N.  I,awndale  Ave.,  Chicago. 


MUSIC  AND  ARRANGEMENTS 


IMPERIAL  PAGEANT,  a  new  concert  march. 
It’s  different,  not  too  difficult.  _  Full  hand,  in¬ 
cluding  conductor’s  score.  C.  Flute.  Alto,  and 
Baas  Clarinet  parts.  $1.00,  postpaid.  Harry  Mc- 

Gowen,  210  Pine  St.,  Sylacauga.  Alabama. _ 

RECORDINGS  1895/1925,  thousands.  Clarke, 
Kryl,  Rogers.  Pryor,  Cimera.  Levy.  Zimmerman. 
Greatest  singers.  “Gay  90’s"  stage  vodvil  stars; 
Bert  Williams.  Nora  Bayes,  Richard  Jose,  hun¬ 
dreds.  1926/40  Bing  Crosby- -Goodman,  Name 
Rands;  Jazz,  Blues.  No  list.  Itemize  wants. 

Jr.^.-phinc  Mayer,  Santa  Barbara.  Calif. _ _ 

BAND  MARCHES  ARRANGED.  25  parts. 
$25.00.  Submit  manuscriy  for  approval.  State 
instrumentation  desired.  Fanella  Arranging  Bu¬ 
reau.  Frank  A.  Panella,  Crafton,  Penna. 


See  Following  Page 
for  More 
BARGAINS 


Hbeuary.  1944 
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New 
Bundle  Plan 

Let  jour  entire  student  mosicinn 
bodj  enjoj  and  benefit  bj  reeding 
The  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  regn- 
lerlj.  One  or  two  library  or  bar¬ 
room  copies  are  insufficient. 

By  the  NEW  BUNDLE  PLAN  you 
ten,  twenty-fire,  or  fifty  copies 
erery  month  which  may  be  distributed 
to  certain  indiridnals  or  used  for  class 
reading.  This  is  a  new  economical 
way  to  get  complete  corerage  of  rain- 
able  information.  . 

The  regular  departmentals  in  The 
SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  on  drums, 
French  horn,  flute,  clarinet,  and  other 
instruments  hare  been  called,  "a  lib¬ 
eral  education  in  marie".  The  feature 
articles  are  an  inspiration  to  musi¬ 
cians  as  well  as  directors  and,  "The 
School  Music  News"  is  an  erer  re¬ 
newing  spur  to  young  ambition. 
School  bands  and  orchestras  are  best 
where  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN  read¬ 
ing  is  required. 

Here  are  the  new  bundle  rates: — 


RATES 


Classified  Continued 


MISCELLANEOUS 


$  6.25 
10.00 
15.00 
25.00 


5  Copies  Monthly  for 

1 0  Copies  Monthly  for .  . . 

25  Copies  Monthly  for .  .  . 

50  Copies  Monthly  for .  . . 

10  Months,  Mailed  to 
One  Address. 


Start  your  Bundle  Plan  now.  Use  the 
coupon  below  to  get  your  first  bundle 
of  news  and  information  for  your  in¬ 
strumental  students.  Quantity  nuy 
be  increased  as  required.  ORDER 
TODAY ! 


THE  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN 

280  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois 
Gantiaman: — 

PlasM  antar  our  ordar  undar  your  sow 

lUNDLE  PLAN  for . copiat  aaeh 

mofttii  for  tha  naif  10  contacufiva  publication 
montkt.  Thu  ordar  it  covarad  by  our  ramif- 
fanca  harawifh  in  tha  amount  of  $ . 

Nama  of  School 

Music  Director 

Straat  Addrau 

Town  and  State 


PHOTO  POSTCARDS  <4  yoor  Bead.  $4.00  per 
100.  PiMtottanpt.  $1.50  per  100.  Penooal  au- 
tk>r.«r7.  Grcetina  cardi.  Roll  of  Hooort,  CnU. 
Williim  Finiiie.  3141  Warrai  Art.,  Chicago  12, 


FIFTY  ($0)  PHOTOS  7Sc.  Oral  in  tquarc 
bsT-ier.  not  sununed.  IVtalK  in.,  temple  free. 
Scli>x4  annual  pimtoa.  WiOiem  Pilline,  3141 
Warren  Ave.,  Chicago  12,  IlSnoia. 


UNIFORMS 


BAND  COATS — (black  with  gold  ttripe),  double 
breaated,  aaaorted  aiaet.  Excellent  condition 
(100),  $2.00,  each.  Gray  coats,  maroon  braid, 
siiule  breasted  (75).  each,  $2.00.  Fifty  mess 

r'  ickets,  woolen,  white,  ivory,  maroon  stripe, 
100.00.  Free  LisU.  Waibcc,  2416  N.  HaUted, 
Chicago 


MAJORBTTB  COSTUMES  —  asaorted  colors, 
styM.  (slightly  used),  cleaned,  pressed,  $5.00. 
Beautiful  ^AKOS,  ail  kinds,  $3.00,  up.  Direc- 
tors’  new  and  used  auits,  caps,  assorted  colors, 
sixes,  genuine  bargains.  Drum  Maior  Suits,  Ba 

tons.  Wallace.  2416  N.  Halsted.  Chicago. _ 

BAND  COATS— Bargains,  35  (beige),  $50.00. 
Twenty  light  blue,  $40.00.  Thirtv  dark  blue, 
$60.00.  Thirty  red,  $60.00.  Sixty  blue,  military 
style,  apecUl,  $50.00.  Wallace.  2416  N.  Halsted, 
(  nicago 


WE  have  a  number  of  choir  and  glee  club 
robca  to  sell.  Write  for  furtber  details  as  to 
your  needs.  Or  perhaps  you  may  have  robes 
yon  wish  to  sell  os  or  exchange.  Lindner,  153-S 
West  33rd  Street,  New  Yorlt  City  1. 


INSTRUMENTS  AND  REPAIRS 


Pcdlcr  Boehm  aho  clarinet,  $175.00.  Du^  cuS 

aervatory  oboe,  $175.00.  Military  oboe,  fr - 

KoUert  Military  Eaghth  hpm.  $125.00.  Fi 
Mueller  Albert  system  baas  clarinet,  $125. 
BuSet  Albert  system  aho  clarinet,  $125.00. 
toney  conservatory  bassoon,  $100.00.  Krumgl 
double  French  bo^  $150.00.  Boston  gold  law 
qnered  French  bora,  $100.00.  New  Elk^g 
French  born.  $150.00..  25  bar  lightweight  glot^ 
enspiel,  $57.50.  25  bar  beavysreight  glockenaadb 
$75.00.  Coon  S.  P.  Front  bell  baritone  hor^ 
$135.00.  Keefer  S.  P.  baritone  bom.  $SS, 
Conn  S.  P.  baritone  bom,  $90.00.  King  S. 
meOopbone.  $60.00.  Holton  S.  P.  mellopbsg|i| 
$65.00.  Conn  BB  Sousapbones,  $195.00  aM 
$225.00.  King  Eb  S.  P.  Sonaapbone,  $22548 
Viking  Boehm  C  metal  flute.  $60.00.  (juy  Haw 
phrey  solid  silver  Boehm  C  flute,  $125.00.  Bst- 
toney  Db  Boehm  sterling  silver  piccolo,  $100.0Ei> 
Bettoney  wood  sterling  silver  keys  picetd^ 
$75.00.  King  S.  P.  BB  Iront  bell  recording  brnfl 
bom,  $225.00.  New  Blessing  gold  lacquered  EU 
bell  front  recording  bass  bora.  $1$5.W.  T 
S.  P.  upright  bam  bom,  $125.00.  Holton 
S.  P.  upright  baas  bom.  $165.00.  Upright 
boms,  $35.00  up.  Trombones,  $25.00  up. 
saxophones,  $75.00  up.  Tenor  saxophones,  $85. 
up.  Baritone  saxophones,  $85.00  up.  Bund 
gold  lacquered  bass  saxophone,  $175.00.  New 
crackproof  cello,  $52.50.  King  S.  P.  FInegd 
horn,  $45.00.  C.  Melody  saxophones,  $40.00  m 
Soprano  saxophones.  $35.00  up.  We  have  Inn- 
dreds  of  very  fine  school  instruments  availaklt 
for  immediate  delivery.  Write  for  free  bargsii 
Ust.  We  alto  buy  for  cash  or  take  trades.  Wrih 
us  what  yon  have  for  sale  or  trade.  Ailelson*i 
Musical  instrument  Exchange,  44u  MichigM 
Ave.,  Detroit  26,  Mich. 


AMERICAN  Music 

for  American  SCHOOLS 

( Begins  on  page  8) 


literature  describing  the  period  of  the 
music  of  each  broadcast;  American 
folk  dances  which  could  be  learned  in 
eurhythmies  classes.  (See  Educational 
Mutic  Magazine,  September-October 
1942),  These  study  guides  were  mail¬ 
ed  out  to  600  public  schools  prior  to 
the  broadcasts,  and  they  In  turn  have 
stimulated  music  supervisors  in  those 
schools  to  utilise  more  American 
music. 

As  a  teachers  college,  we  felt  that 
we  had  an  additional  obligation,  to  our 
students  and  to  American  composers. 
Our  students  were  going  to  reach 
thousands  of  children  in  our  area  with¬ 
in  a  few  years.  How  better  acquaint 
them  with  the  new  works  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  than  to  bring  the  creative  artist 
to  our  campus  to  work  with  us  in  the 
performance  of  his  own  music.  This 
idea  met  with  instantaneous  approval 
with  our  student  body  and  with  the 
local  concert  cooperative.  In  the  past 
four  years  we  have  been  signally  favor¬ 
ed  by  being  able  to  bring  to  our  school 
for  a  Festival  Clinic  such  eminent 
composers  as  Percy  Grainger,  John 
Powell,  Charles  Wakefield  Cadmsn, 
Erik  Leidzen,  Roy  Harris. 

Our  Festival  Clinics  are  run  for  two 
days.  The  first  day  is  devoted  to  re¬ 
hearsals  of  all  of  the  major  organisa¬ 
tions  which  are  to  appear.  The  com¬ 
poser  serves  as  conductor  of  bis  own 
works,  introducing  us  to  the  signif¬ 


icance  of  their  meaning,  and  to  thB^ 
proper  technics  of  their  performanei^ 
He  may  also  appear  as  soloist  in  hM 
own  works  or  In  the  works  of  another.  , 
All  students  and  faculty  attend 
bearsals,  and  invitations  are  sent  o«t 
to  music  supervisors  In  the  area  ts 
come  and  bring  as  many  of  their 
student-musicians  as  they  can  to  ob¬ 
serve  these  rehearsals. 

The  second  day  Is  devoted  to  a  cllnliy 
on  some  subject  relative  to  the  d^' 
velopment  or  promotion  of  Americi^ 
music.  Again,  invitations  are  mad^ 
available  to  all  laymen  and  profiil 
slonal  musicians,  students,  and  musM| 
lovers  everywhere  in  our  area  to  at¬ 
tend  these  clinics.  Our  own  8tudeBl|| 
and  faculty  serve  as  the  performers  foi^ 
these  programs. 

To  sum  up,  we  have  learned  to  ap-; 
predate  the  inherent  values  of  oar, 
own  American  culture  because  we  hsvif 
come  into  direct  contact  with  th^ 
makers  of  one  aspect  of  that  cultnr^ 
our  own  composers.  We  have  been  stk) 
mutated  to  go  on  to  further  study,  Mil 
only  of  our  own  American  scene,  bal| 
of  those  foreign  infiuences  which  hsi^ 
bad  some  effect  on  our  own  cultni^ 
Today  we  feel  so  very  much  rlchfll 
for  having  been  challenged  by  Can 
Simdburg’s  anecdote  and  Roy  Harris 
accusation.  What  are  you  doing  ts 
bring  American  music  to  AmericsS 
schools? 
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